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ArticLte I.—MORAL EDUCATION IN PRISONS. 


THE great teachers of the race have always recognized the 
necessity of reaching the lowest and worst. When we bear in 
mind that the greatest teacher of all had occasion to say to the 
higher classes of society in his day, “The publicans and the 
harlots are going into the kingdom of God before you,” we 
need not be surprised at the fact that in our time also there are 
found, in this very class of the lowest and worst, some of the 
readiest to receive and practice moral and religious teaching. 

It cannot be denied that for some years past there has been a 
decided movement upon the part of the lowest, and of the 
lower middle classes as well,to get out of the reach of the 
established order of moral and religious teachers. As a result 
of the modern spirit of Protestantism and individual liberty, 
many have protested themselves not only out of the orthodox 
churches, but also out of all church connections whatsoever. 
The distinctions of polite society have invaded the churches, 
and many individuals and families have abstained from attend- 
ing church for lack of the apparently requisite style of dress or 
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culture. The mission chapels have suffered only in less degree 
from the same influences. They have failed in a large measure 
to touch bottom, to reach the lowest. Even were it otherwise, 
mission work cannot ordinarily hold sinners of this class with 
a sufficiently firm grasp or long enough at a time, to get them 
once thoroughly cleansed and braced up. 

In many cases baptism needs to be more than a mere cere. 
mony. Even immersion will not suffice to cleanse a man 
whose body has been steeped in whiskey and tobacco, and 
become demoralized by all manner of hygienic abuse. The 
hose needs to be applied externally. A cleansed and purged 
body is in such cases an essential prerequisite to a purified soul, 

For this class of criminals—by far the largest—the law must 
still be the “ patdogogos,” the schoolmaster of St. Paul, who 
shall not only lead the criminal patient to his moral physician, 
but shall also hold the patient fast while the surgical and dras- 
tic remedies are being applied. Sinners of this sort must 
first be caught and confined. The physical temple must first 
be cleaned, swept, and garnished. They must first be fresh- 
ened from the pickle of whiskey soak and licentiousness, by 
the enforced hermit life of prison, with its regular hours, plain 
and substantial diet, and above all steady and hard physical 
work. And then—what ? 

With the higher grade of criminals, clean of body and keen 
of mind, the question of preliminary moral treatment is at- 
tended with even greater difficulty. As an illustration of this 
class of criminals, the writer will select one from the range of 
his own acquaintance. 

A band of first class burglars had planned a bank burglary 
commensurate with their skill, but met with a course of bad 
luck which baulked their main scheme, and diverted them into 
a minor bury!ary less skillfully planned. Still pursued by 
their bad luck, a peculiar combination of circumstances caused 
the arrest of the entire gang, after they had added highway 
robbery and other offenses to their principal crime. Their at- 
torney succeeded in getting all other indictments dismissed on 
a plea of guilty to the burglary. One of the most brilliant of 
the gang excited the admiration of their attorney. ‘“ How does 
it happen,” he asked this burglar’s wife, “that Charley, with 
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such splendid abilities, took up this sort of life, when he might 
make a fortune in a respectable calling?” ‘ Well,” said she, 
“T don’t know myself. The fact is, Charley always was a holy 
terror from the time he was a boy.” Charley sat by his attor- 
ney when sentence was pronounced—ten years to the Eastern 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. His only expression, omitting 
the flavoring of profanity, was: “Ten years on Cherry Hill. 
The safes will all get away from us, so we won’t know a safe 
from a dry-goods box by that time.” 

It is not a problem difficult of solution whether “Cherry 
Hill” is not after all the right sort of place for that sort of a 
man. 

Nevertheless, with both of these two classes, the one repre- 
sented by the man with a debauched body, the other by the 
man with a perverted, demoralized soul, one point seems clear. 
In each case, the man must be called to a halt in his career and 
be forcibly held in that position, before there is much use in 
preaching to him or in reasoning with him. As the one be- 
comes physically cleaned up and cleared out, and the other is 
forced to reflect, there is a chance which is almost a certainty, 
that a new or changed career presents itself to his considera- 
tion. Do not think that when the convict first finds himself 
in his lonely cell, he is usually overwhelmed with remorse, or 
suffers the pangs of a guilty or accusing conscience. Would 
that it were so. His reformation would then begin at once 
with his imprisonment. Remorse and a reproving conscience 
are usually late phases, if indeed they make a serious appear- 
ance at all, in criminal reformation. More likely as the pris- 
oner settles himself in his cell to commence the working out of 
his sentence, he only curses his hard luck, and if he contem- 
plates a change of profession, it is in very much the same mood 
that comes over a broken down lawyer or clergyman. If so 
his case is hopeful. It may be, however, that only an intensi- 
fied form of his old courses will be the subject of his medita- 
tions: that seven devils worse than the first will enter into his 
swept and garnished body; that with sullen desperation and a 
more bitter malice, he will devise shrewder schemes of illegal 
crimes or legal immorality. Such a course is almost absolutely 
forced upon the halted culprit by the old-fashioned prison 
system. 
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On the other hand, the culprit in prison is wonderfully ready 
to become disgusted with the criminal course in which he has 
made a failure, and to consider a change in his career, if only 
his training in prison can direct and encourage him into such 
meditations. The proposition has been more and more strongly 
forced upon the writer of this article by his brief experience 
among prisoners, that there is no other class of sinners in whom 
a genuine hungering and thirsting after righteousness is s0 
easily awakened. 

Many lines of crime do not necessarily involve more actual 
malice than is possible and is often practiced in legitimate 
business. So far as the mere emotion or impulse of the heart 
is concerned, the burglar in pursuing his business is liable to 
approach about as near to loving his neighbor as himself, as the 
banker in pursuing his business. Many crimes do not arise so 
much from deliberate, cruel malace in motive or impulse as 
from moral heedlessness, a disregard of ultimate results. The 
consciousness of being helpful to his neighbor is ordinarily as 
pleasant to the criminal as to the devotee of legitimate busi- 
ness. Moreover, the imprisoned criminal, with a mind halted 
in its accustomed activites, more or less unoceupied, and seek- 
ing food for meditation, comes to the study of mutual helpful- 
ness and of individual well-being, with a freshness and open- 
ness to the inspirations of intellectual ambition and religious 
aspiration, such as can seldom be found among men busied 
with the moral half-truths of conventional life, and well satis- 
fied with their half practice thereof. 

Who that has come to middle life has not had experience 
with a fine young fellow who has got into a series of drunken 
sprees¢ Such a man can and does give to himself better and 
stronger arguments against his course than any one else can. 
The hypothesis by which his behavior can be more easily ac- 
counted for is the old-fashioned theory, that he is possessed of, 
or more accurately speaking, obsessed by a devil. The only 
practical treatment is to take physical hold of him; confine, 
diet, work, and possibly medicate him; and turn his mind by 
cheerful society and healthful reading out of its morbid in- 
ebriety, until he regains self-possession and self-control ; the 
treatment to be repeated as often as the symptoms recur, and 
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to be made permanent if necessary. Very similar is the state 
of the ordinary criminal, and he needs similar treatment. 

The Church has long and vainly been struggling with this, 
the greatest of problems, how to reach the low and depraved. 
The first condition of the problem is to get physical hold of 
them. Once, the Church practically did this by its own ma- 
chinery. Men and women with pious aspirations, voluntarily 
sought the benefits of confinement within prison walls fur- 
nished by or in connection with Church organization. Here, 
they lived abstemiously, and worked hard as a religious service. 
Their righteousness worked its natural profitableness, and the 
profitableness, coming to be sought for its own sake, wrought 
the corruption which broke up the system. The Church has 
lost this machinery and never will regain it. But, behold, the 
State has begun to do this work better than the Church ever 
could. Here and now, the State has seized these sinners, has 
cleaned them up, is giving them the requisite physical diet and 
discipline, and is to-day calling to the invisible Church: We 
have cleared away the entrance, come in and feed these fam- 
ished souls with the bread of life! 

Certain it is that no more now than ever can we be per- 
mitted to ask in ignorant surprise: “ Lord, when saw we thee 
in prison and did not minister unto thee?’ For then shall he 
answer unto us.— 

The prison has its proper and legitimate function in society, 
and a very important one. The prison should be the “ paida- 
gogos” to the Church, the servant furnished by the State to 
lead the unruly candidates for education and training in righte- 
ousness, secured from truancies, to the school of discipline in 
which members of the invisible Church shall be teachers. 
Whether or not such teaching should be given in formal con- 
nection with some particular branch of the visible Church, 
about which so much noise is now being made, is a question of 
very trifling importance. 

As the possibilities of making the prison operate as a moral 
hospital, and training school, come to be fully appreciated, it 
will necessarily follow that the great mass of ordinary 
“drunks” and “ disorderlies,” instead of being sent as now for 
short periods to schools for the cultivation and encouragement 
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of crime, will receive the advantages of reformatory impris- 
onment, under the indeterminate sentence, which are now per- 
mitted only to the more serious offenders. 

Accordingly, on a little reflection, I soon found that the sub- 
ject which I had chosen for this paper, “ Moral Education of 
Criminals,” was limited by the nature of the problem to 
“ Moral Education in Prisons.” 

The work of the moral teacher among this class of men 
must be that of education rather than mere instruction. The 
learning of moral maxims can never be a substitute for that 
temper of mind and soul which the great modern teacher, 
Arnold of Rugby, designated by the phrase “moral thought- 
fulness.” Moral maxims are serviceable at best, only to indi- 
cate the general direction. No man can walk morally in the 
wilderness of this life, until he carefully selects the particular 
path as well as the general direction, and becomes watchful of 
each footstep. No end of good advice may be given these 
men and they see nothing in it all but the same old story, to 
them all, “flat, stale, and unprofitable.’ The moral teacher 
must begin with these men by waking up and leading forth 
the dormant or merely potential activities, and his main 
work will be to guide and suggest the direction of the activi- 
ties he has awakened and stimulated. The natural thirst must 
first be restored before men can be made to drink of thie 
waters of life. 

I must beg leave to add one more proposition to the intro- 
ductory portion of this paper. Religion and morality are not 
to be contrasted or contra-distinguished as in any way opposing 
or conflicting with each other. They are separated by no 
chasm, nor even by so much asa clear dividing line. They 
shade into each other. The existence of either involves and 
implies the presence of the other. The whole subject of right 
living both in act and emotion, I prefer to include under the 
term religion. The ideal man of Horace, “ integer vitae,” 
ot perfect, complete, whole life, must be religious as well as 
moral. As I am now using the term, morality is the effectuating 
in actual conduct of the religious emotions, and is therefore a 
subdivision of religion. 

In this sense of the term, it will be seen at once, that the 
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study of morality calls for the keen, critical dissecting spirit ;— 
a spirit exactly the reverse of that in which appeals are made 
directly to the religious emotions. The man who can do both 
equally well is exceedingly rare. Asa clear headed business 
man lately said, “ A business man can’t be honest nowadays by 
relying solely on his good intentions.” The relations of life 
are so complicated and intricate, the ultimate results so difficult 
to anticipate, that it needs a clear head as well as a good heart 
to avoid causing cruel and severe injustice. The pulpit has 
confined itself almost solely to the culture of good intentions. 
You must make the springs pure before the stream can be 
clear; “Cast the salt in the spring of the waters,” is the bur- 
den of the pulpit theory. All true, true enough, more indeed 
than half-truth, but not the whole of the truth. Even so bold 
a thinker as the Rev. Newman Smyth, in beginning lately a 
series of sermons to working men upon the most vital moral 
problems of the day, feels called upon to apologize for “ turn- 
ing aside for a few Sabbaths from the ordinary ministry of the 
Word.” I wish the preachers throughout the land would pre- 
pare themselves for one sermon to business men, upon the 
proposition that every legitimate bargain naturally involves 
equivalent benefit to both parties, and that any other bargain is 
immoral. What a transformation would be effected, more in- 
deed in the temper than in the methods of business men, if 
they could fully realize the truth that there is no charity, 
no method of helpfulness to their neighbors, equal to carrying 
on a legitimate business justly, justly not in the legal but in 
the absolute moral sense. But the temper of the pulpit is 
emotional not critical, and the occupants of the pulpit are in 
some respects especially unfitted for the work of moral educa- 
tion. 

The schools dare not take up this work, for fear they might 
teach something of religion also, and that would be contrary 
to the spirit of our institutions, and denominational jealousy 
would be in arms. Not even reading, to say nothing of study- 
ing, the Bible can be permitted in our schools. 

Where then shall this be attempted, if neither in the schools 
nor in the Church ean the moral teacher find pupils and a 
school room for the culture of moral thoughtfulness, the study. 
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of the ways and means of effectuating in actual conduct the 
love of God with all the heart and of one’s neighbor as one’s 
self? Right in the very spot indeed where such teaching ig 
most needed, in the prisons of the State! 

Nowhere else is there such an opportunity for a man of 
moral enthusiasm, ballasted with brains, to get a leverage for 
raising up modern society. The prisons throughout the land 
are calling more loudly than Greenland’s icy mountains or 
India’s coral strands, for the work of men with trained intel- 
lects and an enthusiastic virtue. Every man who has received 
the education and training of prison life should go out asa 
missionary to the other members of his class, with steadier 
habits and a broader intelligence, restraining his fellows from 
reckless crimes and needless strikes in the laborer’s wars. The 
old theory that it needs a brute of a man to handle and train 
brutal men is passing away. The men in charge of our prisons 
are coming up nobly to their work. The main trouble now is, 
and from the nature of the problem always must be, to keep 
up the tone of the subordinate officers and employes. Every 
employe about a prison, from head Superintendent to scullion, 
should carry about with him the contagious atmosphere of 
sturdy moral integrity in the pursuit of an ideal better than 
his act. y 

A class of mature men met for the study and discussion of 
practical ethics on the principles above indicated, would bea 
unique experiment anywhere, and most of all inside prison 
walls. About three years ago the writer of this article was 
called to try such an experiment in the State Prison known as 
the Elmira Reformatory. With only such preparation for 
ethical teaching as might come from a brief experience as 4 
school teacher, and a miscellaneous law practice in a rural city, 
he accepted the call, bearing in mind the remark of an eminent 
lawyer that the legal profession tends to cultivate the percep- 
tion of virtue though not the practice thereof, while the re- 
verse is the tendency of the clerical profession. 

Let me undertake to give frankly a brief outline of the 
course of the experiment. 

The class at first consisted of about seventy young men from 
sixteen to thirty years of age, selected from the brightest 
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minds out of a body of criminals numbering nearly six hun- 
dred. A majority of them had enjoyed from one to three 
years’ high school training in the Reformatory, especially in 
Political Economy under my professional brother, our County 
Judge, in Physics under the Professor of that department in 
the Elmira Female College, and in English History and Civil 
Government under the Principal of the Elmira Free Academy. 
Expressly discarding oratory, funny stories and similar non- 
sense, I set to work dryly, but cheerily and heartily, to discuss 
on a low plane, the most comfortable methods of living. At 
the outset, I ignored all authority, the Bible included, and took 
up the problem of life as though for the first time, my fa- 
vorite and frequently recurring illustration being the analogy of 
individuals in society to locomotives on a demoralized railroad, 
all wild-catting, and frequently colliding and wrecking. Bod- 
ily comfort and physical health quickly brought on the general 
topic of temperance. Upon the special application of temper- 
ance to stimulants and narcotics, with a reckless indulgence in 
intellectual honesty, I gave a fair exposition of the argument 
for temperance as opposed to total abstinence. My pupils had 
hitherto listened with dubious interest, but now began to scent 
rank heresy. The Superintendent sat nervously watching for 
me to fall over the edge of the precipice along which I was 
treading. I had at first, on commencing, attempted to force 
discussion by calling up members of the class and asking ques- 
tions, but ten minutes trial satisfied me with that experiment. 
Now, however, the discussion needed no urging. I was re- 
buked by the men themselves for encouraging intemperance 
and we had some very forcible total abstinence lectures from 
members of the class. I took my castigations meekly and con- 
ceded that total abstinence was possibly the only true rule for 
any one, and was certainly the only safe rule for very many. 

By this time my pupils had decided that their teacher was 
not smart nor particularly good. They could not see how they 
were to pass the examination required of them. The class 
became decidedly unpopular and was known throughout the 
institution as the class in “ Practical Rascality.” 

In my instructions the transition naturally followed from 
physical health to the health and diseases of the soul. But 
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here I was met by a spirit of skepticism, of which the following 
extract from a note sent up to me was one of the manifesta- 
tions: “ Dear Sir: I think that the man who said last Sunday 
that he knew he had a soul, made a very strong assertion, and 
I am not near as sure as he is about the mattef, and I would 
like to be convinced of the fact.” 

Strange to say the proposition that man has a soul troubled 
me for several Sundays, in spite of the assistance of the ortho- 
dox majority of the class. I finally clinched the proposition as 
follows: “If I called you a fool you would say I insulted you. 
Then there is something of you besides body, and this some- 
thing can be happy or suffering, healthy or diseased. Let us 
eall this something whatever it is, soul, without regard to 
whether or not it continues to exist after the death of the body.” 
The leader of the skepticals, a bright young burglar about 
eighteen years old, said to me privately as we were walking out 
of the class room, “ Well I see that in the sense in which you 
use the word soul, man has a soul, but whether man has a soul 
in the religious sense or not, I don’t know, and I am going to 
wait and see what I can make out about it.” What he finally 
made out about it is indicated by his contribution about a year 
afterward to “The Summary,” the Reformatory newspaper, 
written from the depth of his heart, as allegorical of his own 
hard struggle with himself, as follows: 


**GOD AND THE ROBIN.” 


‘‘Early in the morning, long before the lazy cock crows, you may 
hear the robin singing his welcome to the sun. He has been watching 
through the darkness for the first rays of coming day and as they ap- 
pear he pours forth the melody as an expression of his joy. All is quiet 
till his music rends the air, and as you listen you are inspired with 
thoughts of Him who made the robin and you. Perhaps the sweet song 
is a prayer of thanks to God for sheltering them from the dangers of the 
night. Do they know of God? Who can tell? Perhaps He is the cause 
of what we in our ignorance call instinct. Once as I listened to their 
music I fell asleep, and dreamt of a house near the sea. It had a lawn 
in front on which was a robin hopping in search of food for her young. 
But as she hopped about, the sky seemed to grow darker. I knew thata 
storm was approaching, and when it came I saw the robin cling to the tree 
for shelter. But the wind was fierce and it tore her from the branch, and 
in spite of all her efforts it bore her away out over the ocean, farther 
and farther from the land, till at last when its energy was spent, its 
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fury gone, it left her on the ocean with no land in sight to guide her to 
her home. And as she flew she thought of her little ones at home, and 
of her mate. She thought she was flying to them but every little effort 
was taking her farther away though she knew it not. When at last she 
began to tire, she looked at the restless waters, but they offered her no 
relief ; and in her frightened cry I seemed to hear her say: ‘‘O where 
shall I rest my weary wing?’ But in the murmuring of the ocean she 
heard no reply, so she could but fly on, till darkness came, when utterly 
exhausted, she fell upon the cruel waves and died. And He who made 
her will receive her when the course of life is past. Cannot the little 
robin find in that house of many mansions a place to rest her weary 
wing? Is heaven made for man alone? Are not these little creatures 
who never offend God, but worship him with the purity and happiness 
of their little hearts entitled to the joys of the hereafter? Who can 
doubt it ?” 


The topic of revenge was quickly reached in discussing the 
diseases of the soul. A recklessly honest discussion of the 
utility of revenge again put the Superintendent on tenter-hooks. 
This again was rank heresy and was more strenuously resented 
by the class. Revenge was what brought me here, said some 
members frankly. I presented the other side of the question 
by reading selected passages from the Socratic dialogues of 
Plato, with running comments, elaborating the proposition that 
doing injustice is a greater misfortune than suffering injustice. 
I was quite satisfied with my argument but the leader of the 
skeptics was not. He sent me the following note: 


‘“‘T have only attended up till now two lectures, and therefore do not 
know what may have been said in the other three. But in the lecture 
on the 24th I think you go a little out of the line. You say that if a 
man from pure cussedness strikes you, it is better to let him alone. 
Reason, because a man in doing so hurts what we have agreed to call 
his soul, and if he continued to hurt it in such a way he will find in the 
end that he has hurt himself more than you. That is hardly ‘Practi- 
cal Morality.’ That which is unnatural can hardly be called practical. 
Revenge is not only the gratification of a desire but also a mode of pro- 
tection. All our legal punishments are based on a spirit of revenge for 
the purpose of protection. A fine country we would have if the govern- 
ment were to let men go on doing all the wrong they pleased, consoling 
themselves by the knowledge that the men were injuring themselves 
more than any body else. To show you that revenge is instinctive and 
a natural protection : a man strikes you one blow and your impulse is 
to strike him two, so as to let him see that it does not pay to strike you 
and to make him, from impulses of fear, quit. Therefore revenge in 
such a case is a natural protection, the impulses of which are instinctive 
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and so universal that they must contain some good. Further on you 
say that a man in striking you has only hurt the flesh. Let us see, 
Suppose he has struck you on the cheek. It hurts. The organic matter 
has been bruised. But is that all? What makes your hands close and 
your teeth come together? Ah, then another source of feeling has been 
touched and let’s see what it is We see that our sensitive nature 
has been aroused by a strain or a jar and by a continuation of blows 
and consequently by a continuation of strains and jars, the feeling at 
last gets toughened, hardened and dies out, and you become one of 
those poor wretches with whom we often meet, to whom a blow is 
nothing while a kind word is a mortal sting. Look at yourself then and 
see if the man who struck you is not the better off. Besides what kind 
of forgiveness do you call that, where you allow a man to strike you 
when you believe that by so doing the man will in time pay dearly for his 
action. You would have the world think you turn to him the left 
cheek, while in your heart you expect your pound of flesh. Please ex- 
cuse my freedom and look upon me as your attentive and respectful 
scholar.” 


I frankly acknowledged to the class the superiority of my 
pupil’s moral reasoning. We continued the readings from 
Socrates on punishment as a remedy for diseases of the soul, 


That a man should run to the Judge to be punished as he 
would to a surgeon when wounded, and should do the same for 
his friends and relatives, was a new strange doctrine ; and the 
professionally orthodox could not tell which side to take. The 
only trouble with the discussion now was to control it. Halfa 
dozen hands would be up at once waiting for the leader’s nod, 
and even the Superintendent could not always keep his seat. 

We were progressing with quietly increasing interest for 
several weeks on such topics, when a dispute which had arisen 
between two men as to whether a certain expression constituted 
swearing, was referred to the class. I tried to explain the 
value of religious reverence. But however indifferent they 
might be to attacks upon their theories of morality, their re- 
ligion they were ready to fight for. The Hebrews felt insulted 
by the Roman Catholics and vice versa, and so on through all 
the variations even to the Agnostics. The discussion got away 
from me, and but for the presence of the prison “ paidagogos” 
our class would have broken up like the famous society on the 
Stanislaus. The Superintendent deemed it prudent to pro 
hibit the first grade men from continuing the discussion at 
their meals. The next two Sundays I occupied the floor mainly 
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myself, on the rationale of religious controversy. There- 
after only a hint was necessary to stop the symptoms of a re- 
ligious riot. But the repression of the debating society spirit, 
and of the argumentum ad hominem, was constantly being 
called for. These were the only points on which the momen- 
tum of the original membership did not keep the new men, 
who had been added to the class, in order. 

The attendance gradually increased to about two hundred. 
The popularity of the class was now established, as might be in- 
ferred from the following note received by the Superintendent 
in the fourth month of our experiment, given verbatim : 

“‘Gen’l Sup’t.: Please helow me to attend the Lectures on Practicel 
Morality Sunday fornoon. I gess I can pas examination. I would 
much like it, as I think Morality is my very weekest point. 

Yours Truly —— ——.” 

I soon went floundering into the terra incognita of business 
morality, with unaffected ignorance hunting for some standard 
of right and wrong whereby to test the morality of business 
transactions. I took positions confidently and abandoned 
them freely. Some called me a socialist and communist, but 
they soon found that names did not trouble me in my search 
after substance ; that I was desirous only to follow my intellect 
wherever it might lead, wholly regardless of my landing place. 
So great was my faith that the truth will bear the keenest in- 
vestigation without damage to the truth or the investigator. 
Finally we all plunged together into the unstable waters of 
doubt and inquiry, but after a time we all came slowly scram- 
bling out again onto the solid ground of New Testament 
doctrine. The suggestions from the class were of wonderful 
assistance to me in my own pursuit of the truth. Indeed I 
doubt if anywhere a club could have been formed capable of 
discussing this special line of topics with such freedom from 
conventional pre-judgment—such unguardedness of expression, 
with such genuineness and sincerity. Their strong, practical 
tendency coming from a hard and narrowly mature experience, 
held their instructor down to the ground, and often took the 
nonsense out of his idealistic theories. 

I must skip a lorg period without telling how I came to 
read selected passages from the Apology, Crito, and Phaedo, 
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giving the dramatic story of the trial, imprisonment, and death 
of Socrates. 

I would not voluntarily have gone on to undertake the diff- 
cult and delicate task of comparing the life and teachings of 
Socrates and Jesus, but the class forced me intoit. It would 
have done any one good to hear Jews and Agnostics joining 
with the rest of the class in literally and sincerely praising 
Jesus as they had formerly been praising Moses and Socrates, 
All symptoms of the old religious war had disappeared. 

A discussion of the fundamental propositions of religion 
naturally followed and could not be avoided. I confined the 
discussion as closely as possible to the points in which the 
principal religions agree, and strange to say the only funda- 
mental beliefs which do not admit of critical intellectual treat- 
ment, the existence of God and the life hereafter, were not 
once questioned. It was strong confirmation of my faith, that 
men so disposed to question everything, so readily accepted my 
assumption of these fundamental truths. 

Some utterances of the class sounded almost blasphemous, 
but were not repressed, as free utterance seemed like proper 
relief to a festered sore, and the speaker thereof was after all 
ready to reverently consider the doctrine he had denounced. 

One speaker raised the point that a man can only reverence 
but not love God. The following contribution in “ The Sum- 
mary” the next Sunday, from a very young member in the 
third grade, closed the discussion of that topic. 



























** LOVE.” 


‘The love that prompts embrace and tender sign ; 
That resteth on desire of human joys, 
And doth not bear the test of time, but cloys, 
Partaketh not, nor comes of the divine. 
°Tis but attraction course of human clay ; 
Its aim that man to man should e’er be kind. 
But, there’s a love life’s traveler does not find 
By chance, nor yet acquireth in a day. 
Tis that which draws the hearts of noble men 
To hearts of some grand, heaven-ordained ones 
Whose words they read, though forms they may not see : 
*Tis that which thrills the human spirit when 
It views the love of him who made the suns 
And worlds that roll in wondrous harmony.” 
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(The writing of the above sonnet was suggested by the remark in the 
Casuistry Class last Sunday, that although reverence and respect may 
be felt, it is impossible for the human soul to feel any love toward God. 
This I have attempted to show to be false.—F. J. D.) 


One of the questions for examination at the close of the 
religious discussions, was the difference in the teachings of 
Socrates and Jesus as to God’s love of men. Whatever else 
the class failed on, every man answered this question, with 
abundant variations of language, substantially as follows: So- 
erates taught that the God loves and rewards those who honor 
and obey Him, but Jesus taught that God is the heavenly Fa- 
ther who has not forgotten or ceased to care for the poor down- 
trodden, miserable children who seem to be good for nothing. 

I will give one more specimen of prison labor which ap- 
peared in “The Summary” from the pen of the poet above 
quoted, now risen to the second grade. 


‘““AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION 
BETWEEN TWO MEMBERS OF THE CASUISTRY CLASS.” 


“Did you not agree last Sunday with the member of our class who 
said that life in prison is a state of slavery ?” 

‘Nol did not. In fact,I am astonished at your question. I rather 
think it is not a state of slavery.” 

‘That is a very curious belief.” 

‘It may appear to be; but 1 think it can be proved to be logical. 
You say that imprisonment for wrong-doing is slavery ; but what is 
slavery ?” 

‘‘T should define it to be the involuntary subjection of one person to 
the will of another.” 

‘** But, cannot a person be a slave to passion and to other qualities of 
mind as well as to persons ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then your definition is obviously incorrect. I would define slavery 
as a state in which one’s actions are regulated by some power over 
which he has no control. Would you agree with me?” 

“Well, I think I would.” 

“Very well. Having agreed upon a definition of slavery, we will 
discuss whether life in prison is slavery—Now, let me ask, why are 
men sent to prison ?” 

“‘ Usually for violating the law.” 

‘* Well, do you believe that men steal, for instance, voluntarily ?” 

** Undoubtedly.” 

‘Your tone is rather confident ; so, I dare say you can tell me why 
men steal ?” 
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‘*In order to get certain articles that will enable them to live more 
comfortably, or which they desire to have.” 

‘** That is, you mean that they have certain feelings, such as laziness, 
love of gain, etc., which they wish to gratify ?” 

** Well, yes.” 

‘*But if a man had not these feelings he would not steal ?” 

**T think not. ’ 

‘*Then these feelings regulate his conduct in stealing ?” 

‘**Tt seems so.” 

‘* But you agreed that he whose conduct is regulated by some power 
other than his own free will is a slave.” 

‘‘ Well I am afraid you have caught me again.” 

** But do you admit it?” 

“3 @e.” 

‘*Then he who prevents this man from stealing is emancipating him, 
not enslaving him ?” 

**T see you are right.” 

‘*Then one who is in prison for wrong-doing is a free man, nota 






















slave?” 
‘Yes. But suppose that the man has been sent to prison unjustly ; 
what then ?” 





‘*To answer your question, I should have to know what your concep- 
tion of true freedom is. True freedom is, as it appears to me, the 
triumphing of the spirit or better part of man over the flesh or weaker 
part ; that is, acting according to one’s highest conception of what is 
right. Do you agree with me ?” 

vt 

‘Then, do you not think that the truly righteous man, be he in 
prison or out, is free? Do you not see, that a man who does right, even 
though he lose fortune and life by doing so, is freer than the one who 
allows his conduct to be regulated by fear, malice, or other passions? 
Remember that a man may be free in a dungeon and bound down with 
chains, and that he may be an abject slave and be clothed in purple.” 














My very practical friend, upon whom I had been practicing 
with the foregoing portion of this paper, here inquired : 






‘* Well, after you have got all through with your moral and intellec- 
tual bear dance, what is there in these men to show it? What is the 
final outcome of sharpening the wits of such men with your high-toned 
discussions?” I answered: ‘‘ However it may be with religion, there is 
no such thing as a sudden conversion to morality. Morality means 
firmly set habits acquired by long practice and severe discipline. Men 
can quickly recover from sudden and sharp attacks; but it is not in 
human nature to resist the effect of a steady pound, pound, pound, 
without any let-up. Men cannot be kept steadily thinking, with a gen- 
uine interest, on better and higher themes, with reference to better 
ends, without acquiring better habits of thought.” 
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I shall never forget one Sunday. A gentleman was a visitor 
in my morning class when we were discussing the fundamental 
questions of religion. We were all doing our best, feebly strug- 
gling with great questions beyond our abilities. I went in the 
afternoon to hear an address from him. Never did I hear 
noble thoughts couched in so noble language, delivered with 
such solemn eloquence. He seemed to cover the whole field 
of essential religion, and yet without a word or color of thought 
to check the unrestrained admiration of Hebrew, Roman Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Agnostic alike. That was a model of the 
true system of ethico-religious education: the sharpening of 
the critical faculties over questions of practical conduct in the 
morning, the solemn appeal to the religious emotions in the 
evening, with the leaders of both exercises present and taking 
part in both. And as I looked into the faces of those two 
hundred young men, with the sympathy which cannot but 
come from working side by side in the same pursuits, and saw 
their brightening and moistening eyes, and watched the lights 
and shadows playing over their uplifted countenances with 
their quick apprehension of fine intellectual distinctions and 
solemn spiritual truths,—condemned felons every one,—yet 
men whom I have learned to love—I said to myself, This zs 
evidence of things hoped for; here must be the substance of 


things not seen. 
CHARLES A. COLLIN. 
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Articte I.—THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


THIS organization is a new departure. The idea of organ- 
ized labor is old; and the custom of labor Unions, formed for 
purposes in part similar to those avowed by the Knights, is 
familiar. But this society startled the people of the United 
States with all the force of a novel and mysterious power not 
easily measured, and which threatened vague calamities outside 
of usual experience. As when the fisherman removed the seal 
of Solomon from the copper flask, found in his net, and saw a 
vast cloud slowly exhale from the bottle, and shape itself into 
a gigantic Efreet, whose thundrous voice pronounced his doom; 
so this new spectre threw its dark shadow across the continent 
and seemed to threaten our whole social system with new dan- 
gers. If the questions of wages, of the hours of labor, of the 
relations of employer and employed, of the division of earned 
profits, or any of the rights and wrongs involved in the com- 
plicated industries of our times, had been the only questions at 
issue, little interest and no excitement would have pervaded 
the whole body politic. These questions would have been 
calmly referred to the professors of theory, and to the necessi- 
ties of the men of affairs for the usual adjustments of thought 
and experience. Unfortunately this is very far from the fact. 
The society itself, its powers, its limitations, its probable dura- 
tion absorbed the public attention. It seems worth while to 
inquire what the Knights are; what they undertake to do 
and what are likely to be their failures and successes. 

In the first place it may be proper to state that such an 
organization could only arise in a community where nearly all 
men and women read, and where the means of communication 
are easy and rapid; that it would not be likely to spring up 
and succeed in a country in which the people are not accus- 
tomed to self-government, and to the practice of organic drill 
and obedience ; that in this country its success is likely to be 
greatly promoted by the contrast between political equality and 
social inequality. 
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The Knights are a secret society. Members are initiated 
after a formal election, held after they have been found by 
due inquiry to be qualified. In their “ Preamble” so-called the 
Knights set forth that only moral and industrial worth have 
value as elements of character. No banker, lawyer, rumseller, 
or gambler can become a Knight. Mr. Powderly in a recent 
letter strongly recommends that employers of labor be ex- 
eluded from the assemblies. This organization thus creates a 
class, by establishing a well-defined line between certain citi- 
zens of the commonwealth, and all other citizens who for vari- 
ous reasons are not thought eligible for this widespread and 
formidable organization. When in working order the society 
not only creates a class but also an aristocratic class. Wher- 
ever the Knight comes the “scab” is evolved and is placed in 
the unhappy social position of the “ villain.” The scab’s lib- 
erty, his means of subsistence, his life itself are in jeopardy. 
Will the scab prove an embryo Knight? Will this class dis- 
tinction be perpetuated by the gradual absorption of the scab ? 
The Knight after admission finds himself the member of an 
Assembly. This body meets in a “Sanctuary” and transacts 
business affecting the interests of its members and also pro- 
motes their education in the principles and purposes of the 
order. Mr. Powderly pathetically complains that of late the 
time saved for educational purposes has been limited. The 
assembly is a member of a group of assemblies; and this group 
refers important matters to a committee chosen from its 
members, which acts for the group, and whose decision is sup- 
posed to be final for any member of the group. A central 
council, at the head of which is a Grand Master Workman, has, 
or is supposed to have, supreme authority and its decisions are, 
or should be, autocratic and final for the noble order. 

A very important difference between the Knights and the 
labor Union must here be noted. The Union deals with ques- 
tions affecting its special trade; questions with which it is 
familiar; and on which it can try its experiments and now 
and then indulge in its tyrannies without risk to the general 
public. It is also local and sporadic in its activities. 

The Knights are organized in a form similar to the civil 
organization of this Republic. As will later be shown they 
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undertake to deal with general principles affecting labor ; and 
with subtle questions of political economy. They delegate 
certain powers to chosen leaders, and bind themselves to im- 
plicit obedience as long as they are members of the order. 
They are an imperium in emperio which under bad leadership 
may involve society in great disasters. The individual Knight 
surrenders a part of his earnings, and a great part of his per- 
sonal liberty of action in his vocation. He expects compensa- 
tion in the backing of a widespread organization strong in 
numbers, in money contributions, and in unity of action. 

The reading public is now familiar with the extraordinary 
style of Mr. Powderly’s circular letters. He complains, he 
chides, he exhorts, and encourages in a tone that is fatherly 
and apostolic. He addresses the “ Noble Order of the Knights 
of Labor”—a compact confederation of assemblies skillfully or- 
ganized and extending over the larger part of the United 
States, and he speaks to them as having undoubted and 
acknowledged authority. The silent protest entered against 
the human intellect as a factor in the production of wealth isa 


curious feature of the “Preamble.” The exclusion of the 
banker indicates a prejudice against interest on money which 
appears more clearly in some of the objects aimed at by the 


order. 

The Knights state what they seek to accomplish, in explicit 
terms. It must be understood, before these aims are unfolded, 
that an implied grievance exists as the basis of this organiza- 
tion. It is assumed that the Knight does not get his fair share 
of the values produced by labor; that he can only obtain his 
fair share by a struggle; that capital has a great and unfair 
advantage in this fight; that therefore the Knights must resort 
to secret combination and unity of action. Many educated 
and thoughtful men assent to this assumed grievance. These 
men are not engaged in active life, or in what is called busi- 
ness. They see a few people deriving great wealth or a com- 
fortable competence from some industry in which a great num- 
ber of people earn only moderate wages. Or they contrast a 
few overgrown fortunes with the patient endurance of honest 
but unsuccessful toil. Their quick and cultivated sympathies 
go out warmly toward the weak and unfortunate. They can- 
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not consider carefully the equities of experience or what is of 
more consequence the slow processes by which character is 
formed, and the value of the transmitted qualities which con- 
stitute a civilized man, quite apart from his accidents. What 
does it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
soul? This question has to do with wages as well as wealth. 
Such antiquated philosophy will do little to palliate the sense 
of wrong nurtured in the wage-worker, in order to produce the 
Knight. 

The Knight is first called upon to fight monopoly. This 
word monopoly is of late used in various vague senses without 
conveying very distinct ideas. In the programme of the 
Knights it means an over-accumulation of wealth, in few 
hands; or the aggregation of Capital in such large sums and 
such an organic and heartless form, that it may menace the 
wage-worker or be a drag on general prosperity. The Knight 
has no quarrel with Capital. Indeed, Mr. Powderly states that 
the Knight desires to accumulate Capital, and to learn how to 
properly use it. But when accumulated wealth becomes Mo- 
nopoly it must be put down. To protect the laborer against 
Monopoly, laws favorable to him must be secured from State 
Legislatures and from Congress. The private politics of the 
Knight are not to be meddled with. But he must take care 
that men are elected to the law-making bodies, who favor the 
organization and its peculiar tenets. 

The Knight in politics evidently aims to occupy the position 
of the Irish members of the English Parliament. Like Henry 
Wynd, he fights for his own hand. It is not-necessary to de- 
tail or discuss the legislation proposed. Its general purpose is 
to give the wage-worker more pay for less work; to compel 
the employer to be responsible for the health, security, and 
comfort of his employés, and to legalize the combinations 
formed to coerce the employer on the one side, and the rebel- 
lious seab on the other. 

Passing from the interest of the class, which they them- 
selves have created, to matters which interest us all: the Knights 
propose that no more interest-bearing Securities shall be issued 
by any Civic or State government, or by the Government of 
the United States ; that the General Government shall purchase 
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and manage all the Railroads, Telegraph lines, and Telephone 
exchanges, in this country ; that the U.S. shall pay for these 
various purchases by the issue of paper money made legal 
tender, and that hereafter any deficiency in the ways and 
means of Government shall be supplied by the issue of such 
legal tender paper, none of which shall bear interest. Of 
course all bonds will sooner or later be paid in paper money. 

We confess that we do not contemplate the “Sanctuary” as 
a centre of education with unmixed satisfaction. When one 
reflects that there are already several thousand of these “ Sane- 
tuaries,” and that they are rapidly growing in number and 
membership, their influence cannot be ignored. The sanctuary 
is plainly not a place of “ sweetness and light.” It is founded 
on discontent, and in order to flourish must be a focus of dis- 
content. If this discontent were the “last infirmity of noble 
minds” it would be a healthy sign, and a thing to be stimu- 
lated and applauded. The late manifestations of the feeling 
do not point that way. Moreover this feeling differs radically 
from the local ferment of the old Union and is far more dan- 
gerous if dangerous at all. It is a discontent founded on a 
conviction that our existing social organization is radically un- 
sound. This, claims the Knight, is clearly proved by the 
growth of Monopoly, and the centralization of wealth in few 
hands. Many thoughtful men outside of the Order do not 
wholly dissent from this proposition. 

The late disturbance in Belgium opens up old questions in a 
new relation. Belgium possesses a population not surpassed 
in habits of persistent and skillful industry. Fourteen hours 
constitute a working day. By slow degrees the wages of an 
able-bodied miner or glass-worker were forced down to sixty 
cents per day; to a point which made life insupportable. The 
laborers petitioned for an advance in wages, were refused and 
at once broke down the social barriers and declared open war 
on property. As the army could not control the outbreak the 
Public Prosecutor issued a circular letter announcing that no 
act of self-defence would be prosecuted by the State. Whole 
districts at once resolved themselves into vigilance committees 
and the riots were suppressed. An inquiry into the causes of 
this sudden upheaval revealed the following facts: That al- 
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though wages had become clearly inadequate for a reasonable 
maintenance, on the other hand the profits on the products of 
labor for the year 1885 had barely averaged two per cent.; and 
further if the entire profits had been divided among the wage- 
earners, they would each have received an increase of only ten 
cents per week. The destruction of many factories during the 
riots intensified the labor difficulty, and the Government was 
forced to appropriate eighteen millions of dollars for Public 
Works constructed to give employment to the people. Ina 
country with free trade, free competition, and an abundance of 
capital, a country which is called the Workshop of Europe, it 
comes to pass that an industrious population cannot get their 
bread by fourteen hours of daily work ; the Government are 
compelled to tax accumulated profits and return this tax as. 
alms to the producers of wealth. 

The English papers, commenting on the riots, congratulated 
themselves with cynical frankness, that the English poor laws 
provide a safety valve; and that the fear of starvation will 
never drive English laborers to such an outbreak. In consid- 
ering this Belgium affair it seems clear that an excessive com- 
petition in the industries involved had been created ; that in 
this warfare the man who worked for wages found himself 
comparatively helpless; that he was compelled to bear more 
than his fair share of the general burden ; and that he could 
not wait for the destructive results which relieve competition, 
as he had no reserves to furnish his daily bread. 

The Knights can and will do much toward preventing such 
a state of things in this country, if such trouble were possible 
in a country where wages are very high and land still aban- 
dant. They can diffuse early and accurate information as to 
the condition of industry and the influences which are favor- 
able and unfavorable to themselves. Their central bureau can 
furnish the intelligence which individual members lack. One 
result they have already accomplished. Capital will not for 
some time to come be drawn into such excesses of competition 
as prevail in Belgium. A note of warning loud and clear has 
been sounded. Capital cannot wage two wars at once. For 
disguise it as it may, The Noble Order of the Knights means 
war. 
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Mr. Powderly advises first Arbitration and as a last resort 
Strikes. Arbitration implies a serious difference of interests 
and opinions, not adjustable by the parties interested. A re. 
ference is therefore made to disinterested parties. Can the 
Knights give an adequate bond that they will submit to the 
finding of disinterested judges? Arbitration also implies in- 
telligence and self-control, the ability to suppress the impulses 
of passion and to listen to the voice of Reason and Justice. 

If the Knights can develop these qualities in their members 
and also make them thrifty, temperate, and conscientious work- 
men, Society will owe the Order a debt of gratitude not easily 
paid. Up to the present time the Assemblies are not able to 
listen to the voice of the Grand Master or heed the mandates 
of the central council when these cross their own purposes. 

Of course this Society cannot in the long run regulate wages 
or determine the hours of labor. It cannot increase the profits 
of business or to any considerable extent control the division 
of those profits. To do this the present system of business 
and the laws of demand and supply must be abolished. The 
alluring device of profit-sharing contains a subtle fallacy. It 
involves the selection of a better class of workmen, or the cre- 
ation of a better workman by bringing to bear motives of self- 
interest. A greater profit is so produced leaving a margin to be 
divided among the workmen. It is a labor-saving device and 
as long as it is exceptional will give the usual advantage. Of 
course if it became universal and by this system all workmen 
were raised to a higher level of effort and skill, more and bet- 
ter products would be produced in a given time, and wages 
would rise or hours be shortened. As an educational scheme it 
may be excellent, but it does not disturb the ratios of division 
of profits established by experience. Mr. Leclaire, who made 
the most successful experiment in this direction died a very 
rich man and always asserted that he could in no other way 
have derived so great wealth from his trade. On the whole we 
must conclude that the Knight has come to stay with us and 
that we must do the best for him and with him that we can. 
If good morals, sound political economy, and thrifty habits are 
taught in the “Sanctuaries” of the Order, it will prove a last- 
ing blessing and impose a healthy check on the eager selfishness 
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of Capital. In view of the strange mixture of good and evil 
doctrines set forth in its “ Preamble,” we fear it will only reach 
this goal by the teachings of experience. And the teachings 
of experience are long and painful. It is easy to arouse dis- 
content and to inflame envy; to assume that all wealth is ac- 
quired by unfair and dishonest practices; to assert that all in- 
equalities can be cured by some social nostrum; to imagine 
that legislatures are less selfish than the men who compose 
them; to dream that wealth can be created by act of Congress ; 
and finally to expect that men can be endowed with prudence, 
foresight, temperance, and economy by resolutions passed in 
a Sanctuary. These are not the teachings of experience. The 
great majority of men do not succeed in their undertakings. 
No greater misfortune could overtake the race than that suc- 
cess should be made easy. But it is hard for the unsuccessful 
to admit that men for the most part are paid what they are 
worth ; that Society bestows great prizes in return for great 
services, or intends to do so; that the old-fashioned way of 
getting up in the world has created most existing fortunes, 
whether invested in brains or money; in short that there is no 
royal road to wealth, or to knowledge. Yet all this seems to 


be the way of the world. 
A. C, DUNHAM. 
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Articte II.—THE SERVICES CAPITAL RENDERS 
TO LABOR. 


JUST now, questions of the possible and rightful relations of 
capital to labor are receiving much attention. Every one 
admits their very great importance and difficulty. It has 
therefore seemed to the writer a fit time to offer a few 
remarks upon some of the necessary relations of the two, 
relations which must necessarily be understood and taken into 
account in trying to answer the above questions. 

Besides land, labor and capital are the factors in the pro- 
duction of wealth. By productive labor is meant labor 
devoted directly to producing wealth. The labor of merchants 
and carriers is productive, because production means putting 
the materials which nature furnishes into a condition for use, 
which includes bringing them to the place where they are 
wanted. Unproductive labor is no less honorable and useful 
than productive. To call the labor of a teacher or a physician 
unproductive, is not, as some have thought, to “stigmatize” 
it. Indeed, it is often unproductive labor that ministers 
directly to the needs of our higher nature. By wealth is here 
meant material things produced by labor and adapted to 
gratify human desires. Such adaptation is called utility. It 
does not matter for this definition whether the desire is noble 
or depraved, or whether its gratification is wise or foolish. 
Whiskey has utility as truly as bread. Labor itself, or the 
capacity to labor, or credit, is often called wealth, but the 
word will not be so used in this article. 

The things which constitute wealth are sometimes capable 
of being used to gratify human desires—that is, in economical 
language, consumed—directly, as are food, clothing, and fuel, 
and sometimes only indirectly, which latter class of things 
fall under the two heads of raw materials and instruments. 
Pig iron or wool, steam-engines or plows, are of no direct 
use to any one; they are valuable only for what can be made 
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out of them or by means of them.* Money, too, is a mere 
instrument of exchange, that is, of production; no one but a 
miser cares for it for its own sake. Wealth of the former 
kind I shall for convenience call “ sustenance wealth,” its chief 
function being to sustain life; and the latter sort, -“ inchoate 
wealth,” it being, as will appear further on, of the nature of 
unfinished products. 

The end of labor, the purpose for which it is undergone, is 
to get sustenance wealth. The real wages of the laborer 
consists in the amount of wealth in this form which he 
receives for his services.t Until he gets this he practically 
gets nothing. If he is paid in money, for instance, that is 
not his actual wages but only a means of getting them. It is 
like being paid in store orders, except that money is equiva- 
lent to a general order good at any store. The same is true of 
profits, which are the reward which the owner of capital em- 
ployed in production receives for its use. It follows therefore 
that an industrial process can only be considered complete, 
when it has resulted in the production of this sort of wealth. 
Any process that only yields inchoate wealth, such as ship- 
building, or making knives, must be taken to be, in a very 
important sense, an incomplete, partial or subordinate process, 
since it has not yet brought forth any thing useful per se, fitted 
to become wages. 

The only function of capital, the only aid it lends to labor 
in the production of wealth, if we consider complete industrial 
processes, is to enable the laborer to wait longer before he 
realizes the result of his labor in sustenance wealth, to carry 
on longer processes of production. He works to get the 
means to supply his wants; capital steps in and furnishes the 

*This statement must be taken with some qualifications. An article 
may have in the main only an indirect utility, and yet be capable of cer- 
tain limited direct uses. But it is nearly enough true for our present 
purposes. The same thing may be said here once for all, of many other 
general assertions, that will be made in the course of this article. It is 
impossible, in the limited space at my command, to always notice 
exceptions and qualifications. Much must be trusted to the candor 


and good sense of the reader. 

+ The word wages in political economy does not imply any hiring of 
labor. It means the reward of the laborer, whether he work for hire 
or on his own account. 
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supplies while the work is doing. Were it not for capital, 
every industrial process would have to be short enough to be 
begun and ended in the interval between the times when its 
products were needed, for instance, between breakfast and 
dinner. But why should laborers care to wait longer ; what is 
the advantage of long processes over short ones? Why would 
it not be just as well to carry on several short processes in the 
same time that one long one would take, so the same amount 
of work was done? The answer is found in what may be 
called the cumulative efficiency of labor. Experience has 
shown that a long industrial process will yield a larger pro- 
portional return than a short one; that, for instance, to give 
ten days’ work to one job will usually accomplish more than to 
give one day to each of ten smaller jobs. It is rather hard to 
get clearly hold of this idea in the conditions of our life, 
because we have no complete short .industrial processes of any 
importance. Those are only found among people in a low 
stage of civilization. If a man goes hunting to get his family 
a dinner, although the actual hunting may be done between 
two meal-times, he uses a gun that was made by a long and 
complicated series of previous efforts; and a part of the labor 
of every person who helped make the gun, or its materials, or 
the tools with which it was made, or the materials or tools 
with which those tools were made, enters into the industrial 
process that is complete when the game—a portion of suste- 
nance wealth—is brought home by the hunter. 

But suppose a shipwrecked sailor cast ashore some morning 
upon an uninhabited island, stripped bare of everything, 
except that for decorum’s sake we may allow him a suit of 
clothes; a man alone with nature, without so much of the 
products of human labor as a knife or a fish-hook. He begins 
to labor, he commences an industrial process, to get himself a 
dinner; and that process must be complete, must result in the 
production of wealth in the form of sustenance wealth, by 
dinner time, or at least by the end of such period as he can go 
without food. He perhaps sees plenty of birds and beasts 
which he could easily capture if he had time to make a bow 
and arrow, or a trap. But weapons and traps are inchoate 
wealth merely, not real wages, and he must have his wages, 
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the real and final reward of his labor, at once. So he probably 
goes to work picking up shell-fish or searching for wild 
vegetables or fruits. If these are so scarce that all his time is 
taken up in collecting just enough to live on, he may not be 
able at all to better his condition. But some day he makes a 
lucky find of provisions washed up from the wreck or turtles’ 
eggs buried in the sand or some other supply that will last him 
two or three days. Now he has capital. He may spend the 
time while these provisions last in making himself a bow and 
arrows, traps or fishing appliances of some kind. Now his 
industrial processes have become longer and at the same time 
more productive. If after breakfast he goes out and shoots 
game for his dinner, the process is no longer begun and 
finished between the two meals. It was begun when he began 
to make his archer’s tools, and it is only a part, and that the 
smaller part, which is carried on at the time of the shooting. 
And he will probably get enough game in that time to last 
him all day, so that he will not need to hunt in the afternoon 
at all. Being able to supply his immediate wants with less labor, 
that is, his labor being now more productive, he gets time to 
spare for other things, and with the aid of a sharp stick. he turns 
up alittle piece of land, plants seeds of wild grain and cultivates 
them for six months, at the end of which time he gathers so 
much grain as will furnish him with a year’s supply of food. 
The food which he gets by spending a part of his time 
hunting with his new weapons becomes capital for his agricul- 
tural labor, enabling him to carry on a long industrial process, 
lasting six months, during all which time it yields him no 
return at all but at the end a much richer return than if he 
had spent the six months gathering shell-fish or berries. It 
must be remembered, too, that the quality as well as the 
quantity of the product must be taken account of in estimat- 
ing the productiveness of labor. Now his hoard of grain will 
serve as capital for a whole year, so that he can carry on any 
industrial process he pleases of a year’s duration. Part of that 
time he may spend in making better agricultural tools, thus 
prolonging the process of raising a crop, and getting larger 
crops as the result or a like crop with less work. 

Indeed as soon as a person reaches that point where his 
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labor is more than sufficient to support him, where he need 
only give a part of his time to supplying his immediate wants, 
there is no theoretical limit to the length of the industrial 
processes to which he can devote the remainder of his time, 
It is not necessary that all the capital which is to support a 
laborer through an industrial process should be in existence 
when that process begins. In the first year of our castaway’s 
agricultural labor the capital needed to support him would 
come day by day from the hunting in which he spent a part 
of his time. The long agricultural process rests upon the 
products of a number of short processes, each of which latter 
comprises two sub-processes, namely, a part of a day’s hunting, 
which needs no capital, since it is carried on between meal and 
meal, combined with the two or three days’ labor spent in 
making the bow and arrows, for which the supply of food 
accidentally found furnished the capital. 

In communities like our own nearly all industrial processes 
are very long and complicated. Consider what has been done 
to produce a barrel of flour in New York city. Several 
months were consumed in raising the wheat. This was done 
with plows and other implements made months or years be- 
fore, out of iron previously mined, with the aid of tools pre- 
viously made, which iron was mined and tools made with 
the help of machinery in like manner made with the products 
of previous processes. Then the wheat was ground in a mill 
and carried on a railroad which had taken no one can estimate 
how much previous labor. LDesides this, the barrel had to be 
made. And until the flour was actually delivered to the con- 
sumer a portion of all those processes remained incomplete and 
in a most important sense fruitless, that is, had not resulted in 
anything available to directly satisfy human wants, to consti- 
tute real wages. It is impossible to form any adequate idea of 
the length and enormous complexity of the total industrial 
processes of making a barrel of flour or anything which 
we use. So far are we removed from the short and 
simple processes of the savage, who picks up his next 
meal when he has finished the last one. And our pro- 
cesses are as much more fruitful as they are complex, since 
they not only supply the laborer’s needs, and that more abund- 
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antly than the savage is supplied, but support unproductive 
workers and furnish the materials for all our wealth and lux- 
ury. The difference is due to capital, which supports the 
laborer and enables, not the individual laborer, but the com- 
munity to wait for the end of these long processes. 

But, it may be said, capital does more than merely support 
the laborer while the process is going on; raw materials and 
tools are capital also. In one sense they are, and they are usu- 
ally so called. As to any one of the subordinate and partial 
processes into which the total process is divided, those products 
of previous partial processes with which it starts, its tools and 
raw materials, are capital. But in regard to the total process 
they are not. No products which are evolved in the course of 
a given industrial process are a part of the capital of that very 
process. If they could only live in the mean time, it is plain 
that a group of laborers, starting with no capital at all and re- 
ceiving no outside help, could in time by their own labor 
merely produce anything that they desired, making their own 
tools and raw materials, mining the iron and cutting the tim- 
ber, and acquiring the mechanical knowledge necessary. To 
be sure they would not do it so well or so quickly, since they 
would lose the advantages got from the division of labor, but 
they would do it in the end. But as it is they have to be sup- 
ported while the work is going on, and this is the function of 
capital. 

If it be objected that they could support themselves by ex- 
changing a portion of their intermediate products, the raw 
materials and tools which they would produce in the prepara- 
tion for the final process, from time to time for the supplies 
that they needed, and that therefore these intermediate pro- 
ducts, raw materials and tools, are capital, the answer is, that 
that which can be exchanged for capital is not capital ; money 
is not bread, though it will buy bread. Tools and raw ma- 
terials are wealth, and as such have value and can be exchanged 
for other kinds of wealth, but are not therefore capital. Or if 
we choose to call them a sort of capital, still when used in that 
way, that is, to exchange for sustenance wealth, they render to 
industry only the same service that the sustenance wealth 
renders, namely, of enabling the laborer to hold out through a 
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long industrial process instead of being driven by necessity to 
resort to shorter processes ; and so the important proposition is 
not shaken, that the only service capital renders to labor is to 
enable the community to wait longer for its final products. 

Tools and raw materials, inchoate wealth, are rather, what [ 
have just called them, intermediate products. They may be 
compared to receptacles in which labor is stored up and accum- 
ulated until it results in real wealth. Suppose that some kind 
of a magical machine should be invented by means of which 
all kinds of labor could be reduced to the one form of turning 
a crank, and the machine could be set to produce any kind of 
sustenance wealth desired, when the requisite number of turns 
of the crank had been made, so many turns for a barrel of 
flour, so many for a coat, and so forth. There would then be 
no occasion for producing any of these intermediate products; 
all inchoate wealth, all tools, except the machines themselves, 
and all raw materials, would become useless. But capital 
would be needed as much as before. The laborer must still 
be supported while the desired articles are being ground out. 
If a barrel of flour cost five days of crank-turning, the laborer 
must be supported during that time. Such a machine, set to 
produce a given article and with a portion of the grinding 
already done, would have the same place in the industrial 
system and the same value as the tools and raw material for 
producing the article have at present—that is, as the raw ma- 
terial and so much of the tools as are consumed in the produc- 
tion of one such article; for at present one tool makes many 
articles, and only a part of its value goes into each. A certain 
quantity of wheat and a grist mill are, so to speak, merely 
receptacles in which is stored up a part of the labor necessary 
to produce a barrel of flour. They have no use or value except 
so far as by further processes they can be made to yield up 
their contents into the flour. The labor already put into them 
may be compared to the solar heat of past ages latent in coal, 
which is given out for our warmth when the coal is subjected 
to the proper treatment. But the flour is useful per se, and 
not as a mere instrument for combining past with present 
labor to produce something else. 

Sustenance wealth, and therefore capital which is composed 
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of it, is of a very evanescent character. The total capital of a 
country is not a mass of wealth which has been long accumu- 
lating. It is composed of a great number of articles which are 
being constantly destroyed and are constantly replaced. To 
use Professor Huxley’s fine comparison of a living creature, it 
is like a certain mound or ridge of water which one sees in the 
whirlpool at Niagara. Ata little distance it looks like a fixed 
mass, unchanging and immovable; but on examination, it is 
seen to be a mere momentary aggregation of particles of water 
which are swiftly whirled through it, any one particle remain- 
ing but a moment. The aggregate wealth of a country is 
simply an expression for the average aggregate out-put of its 
industries multiplied by the average time—not long—which 
intervenes between production and consumption. Thousands 
of industrial processes are all the time beginning and thousands 
are all the time coming to completion, and consumption goes 
on steadily. Moreover, consumption, on the whole, equals 
production. Even at times when the wealth of a country is 
rapidly increasing, this is not by an excess of production over 
consumption. We do not grow rich because we keep more 
and consume less ; for the country, as a whole, in the long run 
and regularly, consumes all the wealth it produces and as fast 
as it produces it. There are no great hoards of wealth. 
Wealth hoarded is of no use; and it must be either hoarded or 
consumed. 

The visible accumulated wealth of this country is mostly 
wealth that has not yet reached its completion, inchoate wealth, 
passing through the process of production. Besides this there 
isa certain amount of completed wealth waiting through the 
short interval between production and consumption. If pro- 
duction increases, this portion of wealth increases likewise ; 
but then consumption increases in a like ratio, so that the ratio 
of consumption as compared with production is as high when 
the nation is growing richer as when it is growing poorer. 
Growing rich simply means that the mass of products handled 
is becoming greater; growing poorer, that it is decreasing. It 
is a question of the total volume of things produced and 
consumed, not of the ratio of one to the other. Saving in 
the economical sense, by which capital is increased, is not 

VOL. IX, 38 
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ceasing to consume our wealth as fast as it is produced, and 
thus letting it accumulate, but is consuming it productively, 
in supporting productive laborers, instead of unproductively, 
And the greater the amount of wealth thus “saved” the longer 
and more fruitful will the country’s industrial processes be 
come, and the greater its wealth. What is commonly thought 
of as the “wealth” of a country, that which is permanent in 
the midst of this change, that which distinguishes a rich country 
like our own or England from a poor one like Mexico or Japan, 
that which cannot be created in a hurry but is the result of 
long growth, is the organization and methods of its industries 
by which long processes are substituted for short ones. Ina 
new country the soil is often richer, the gifts of nature more 
profuse, and the population no less industrious and intelligent 
than in an old one. Probably there will be less suffering from 
poverty. Yet the accumulated wealth, as it is called, will be 
far less. This leads to the impression that accumulated wealth 
means a large accumulated stock of material things which the 
new country has not had time to make. This is partly true 8 
far as relates to buildings, railroads, docks and other permanent 
improvements on land. But as to movable things, which com- 
pose most of our visible wealth, how large a part of them in 
any country are ten years old? Of course the longer, more 
complicated and more subdivided industrial processes are, the 
greater the number of intermediate products, the greater the 
proportion of labor that must be temporarily embodied in tools 
and materials showing as visible wealth. But those things are 
merely incidental. In a thinly settled new country, the amount 
of wealth produced by one person’s labor may be as great as or 
greater than in an old country. Probably one man in Australia 
produces more on the average by his year’s work than one in 
England. Why then cannot the new country, its people being 
equally intelligent, at once adopt the long processes of the old! 
Usually from want of numbers. 

To change from shorter processes to longer ones takes time, 
during which the laborers who have been drawn off from the 
old processes to the new are producing no sustenance wealth 
and yet are consuming as much as before. That implies that 
the community produces a surplus of wealth, beyond whiat 
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is needed for the support of the population, available for this 
purpose. But however high individual wages are, the amount 
that any one person can spare to go into such a surplus is small, 
and therefore it is only when the community is very numerous 
that, by taking a little from each, such a surplus can be got. 
In old and thickly settled countries the operation of the laws 
of rent tends to reduce wages and collect wealth in masses in a 
few hands, the result of which is, a result that partly counter- 
balances the evil, that a larger proportion is made available as 
capital. The laborers being forced to pay a larger share of the 
fruits of their labor to the land-owner, the latter use more of 
what they receive as capital than the laborers would if it re- 
mained in their hands. 

In populous but backward countries, on the other hand, like 
the great Oriental nations, the cause of not using long processes 
is sometimes that individual earnings are so very small that 
even from a great number of people a considerable surplus can- 
not be raised, or else that want of trustworthiness or knowledge 
or the lack of a government good enough to adequately protect 
the more complicated and delicate industrial arrangements that 
long processes involve stands in the way. During a residence 
of several years in Japan I tried to make a comparative estimate 
of the average amount of wealth produced by the labor of one 
person in Japan and in this country. As nearly as I could find 
out, it was about as 1 to 8 or 10. Now if a Japanese laborer 
produces only one-eighth as much as an American laborer, it is 
. plain that, even if he expends a very much smaller proportion 
of his wages in supporting himself, the surplus available for all 
other purposes will be very much less than with us. 

Only gradually and in a long time, can better processes take 
the place of worse ones, and the stream of wealth, so to speak, 
that is always pouring through a community,—running out, 
like all streams, as fast as it runs in,—be increased in volume, 
or, to use the common expression, can a greater accumulation 
of wealth take place. 

The loans, so called, of capital, that old countries make to 
new ones, though reckoned in money, usually come in shape of 
manufactured goods, largely inchoate wealth, the products of 
subordinate and incomplete industrial processes. In other 
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words, industrial processes are begun in the old country and 
finished in the new. The new country, not being as yet able 
to carry through the whole of long processes, has to take them 
up midway, and thus by what are to it short processes, it gets 
the advantage of long ones. Its industrial processes are grafted 
upon and toa certain extent made a part of the industrial sys- 
tem of the old country. It is labor, population, which the new 
country needs, and if we recur to our former comparison of 
inchoate wealth, as being like receptacles in which past labor 
is stored up, we shall see that what is called a loan of capital 
is really equivalent to a loan of labor, together, since inchoate 
wealth is not a consumer, with so much capital as is necessary 
to support that labor. 

The amount of capital in a country depends upon the total 
amount of its wealth and upon what proportion of that wealth 
is used as capital. The former is a question partly of the 
average productiveness of its labor, which varies with the ex- 
tent of its natural resources, the character of its laborers, the 
effectiveness with which its government protects contracts and 
property, the length of its industrial processes, and sundry other 
less important factors, and partly of the number of persons en- 
gaged in productive labor. As to the latter, only sustenance 
wealth can be capital, and, as has been said, the longer the pro- 
cesses of production are the larger the proportion of wealth 
which must remain in an inchoate form. But although with 
long processes the proportion of sustenance wealth capable of 
being used as capital is smaller than with short ones, its actual 
amount is greater, because the total is so much greater. 

All sustenance wealth is in its nature fit to be used as capital, 
but not all is so used. So much as is expended in supplying 
the wants of persons who do not work at all, or of unproductive 
laborers is not capital, but only that which is held to be used 
to support producers.* Money is not capital but only the rep- 
resentative or symbol of capital, standing in much the same 
relation to capital that checks on banks do to money itself. 

How much sustenance wealth shall be devoted to such uses 


* Perhaps not strictly the whole of that. A question might be raised 
as to the status of sustenance wealth which has passed into the work- 
men’s hands, but has not yet been consumed by them. 
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depends entirely upon the mere will and pleasure of its owners, 
the capitalists.** A man owning a certain amount of sustenance 
wealth, or having a power, in the shape of bank credit or money, 
of calling at any time for a portion of the community’s general 
stock of such wealth, may spend it in supporting himself and 
his family in idleness or in paying laborers to perform unpro- 
ductive services for him, or he may use it to employ productive 
laborers. He may yield to any whim of the moment. But it 
does not follow from this that the amount of capital is not sub- 
ject to and fixed by laws, as some have asserted. It is often 
ignorantly asked, since each person is free to turn as much or 
as little of his wealth into capital as he chooses, and there is no 
law that compels him to use any particular amount of it thus, 
how can there be any law for the community as a whole, which 
is merely an aggregation of such free individuals? This derives 
all its plausibility from an ambiguity in the word law. By law 
we sometimes mean a command, addressed to any intelligent 
being, creating upon him a duty to do some act, which command 
he has the power to obey or disobey. The law in no way af- 
fects the possibility of his acting but merely his duty to act. 
This is law in the jural sense. Law in the scientific sense, how- 
ever, has nothing in common with jural law except the common 
connotation of order or regularity in the happening of events. 
We observe that as a matter of fact certain kinds of events al- 
ways occur in certain regular connections, and the statements 
in which we describe those regularities we call laws. Such 
laws are not commands, they are not addressed as such to any 
one, they do not necessarily or usually concern the actions of 
intelligent being, they create no duties, they can not be broken 
or disobeyed. The word “ought” has no meaning in connec- 
tion with them, and “ must ” denotes mere causation, not obliga- 
tion. Thus, it is a scientific law that the chemical elements, 
when they combine with each other, do so in certain definite 

* For convenience’s sake in economical discussions, laborers and cap- 
italists are usually spoken of as different persons. But there is no reason 
at all why they must be and often they are not. Most capitalists in this 
country work, and a very large number of wage-laborers are to a greater 
or less extent capitalists, having deposits in savings banks, or being 


policy holders in insurance companies, whose funds are invested pro- 
ductively, or even owning interests in their employers’ businesses. 
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proportions. This does not mean that they are commanded by 
any one to combine so, or that they ought to, or that any one 
knows of any reason why they should, but simply that in fact 
they always do. And when we cannot find out the exact law 
so as to be quite sure what the connections between phenomena 
are going to be, yet we may often detect a sufficient degree of 
regularity to make us sure that there is a law, and be able to 
state some approximation to it in the form of a law of averages 
or tendencies, a general law, as we say, subject to exceptions 
from unknown causes, which though incomplete, shall still be 
of great practical value. Thus not every red haired person is 
irascible, nor do we know the exact laws of this connection, 
and not every week in Spring is hotter than the preceding 
week, yet it is a general rule that red hair and an irascible tem- 
perament go together and that the weather gets warmer as 
Spring advances. Now the laws of political economy are scien- 
tific and not jural ones, and very many of them are of the nature 
of laws of average or tendency, expressing pretty accurately how 
things will turn out in the long run or how they tend to turn out, 
but not to be relied upon to give accurately the results in any 
given case. 

In this general way it is found that even those actions of 
men which seem to depend most entirely upon individual 
choice or even whim, and thus to be quite incapable of being 
foreseen or brought under any law in any particular case, are 
yet tolerably regular and calculable when we deal with large 
numbers of persons. The time of any man’s death is prover- 
bially uncertain, and yet the whole business of life insurance is 
based upon calculations of the average death rate in the com- 
munity, so accurate that when carried on upon a large enough 
scale life insurance is one of the least risky of businesses. 
What is more entirely a matter of one’s free choice than com- 
mitting suicide or getting married? Yet the police of Paris 
can make a very close guess how many people will kill them- 
selves in that city within the next year, how many in each 
month—the different months not being alike in this—by what 
means and how many by each method; and in England it has 
long been an observed fact that the number of marriages is 
connected with the price of wheat. 
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It is just so in regard to capital. Although the amount that 
any one person elects to save and devote to productive uses 
depends utterly upon his own will, his whim or freak if you 
choose, yet in the mass, on the average, one person’s whims will 
balance another’s; if A is more lavish than most men, B will 
be more frugal. The ratio of capital to wealth keeps pretty 
steady or changes slowly, following the variations of other 
social phenomena, according to laws which can be partly traced 
now and doubtless will at some future time be much more fully 
known. I do not care to stop here to explain what the causes 
are which determine how much of the community’s whole 
sustenance wealth shall be used as capital or what are the laws 
of its increase and decrease. The point I wish to make is that, 
however freely or willfully each possessor of wealth may seem 
to act, it is determined by causes, there are laws. 

So far as capital is used in an industrial process it constitutes 
to the workmen an advance of wages. Wages being the re- 
ward or end for which labor is put forth, and consisting in 
sustenance wealth, if before the labor produces such wealth it 
is supplied to the laborer from some other source, that is ad- 
vanced wages. When a complete industrial process is divided 
up into sub-processes, each of those sub-processes resulting in 
the production of some form of inchoate wealth, materials or 
tools, which are then handed over to the set of laborers who 
are to carry on the next sub-process, the common and almost 
necessary arrangement is for the second set of capitalists to buy 
the tools and materials outright, that is, to advance the whole 
of the wages of the former set of laborers. Therefore, although 
theoretically it is not necessary that the whole of the laborers’ 
wages should be advanced from capital, but only so much as is 
absolutely essential to their support, it being theoretically quite 
possible for them to wait for the remainder till the whole pro- 
cess is completed and then come in for a share of the final 
product of sustenance wealth, yet practically full wages must 
be advanced in all the sub-processes but the last, and it gener- 
ally is found more convenient and economical to do so in that 
too. For all practical purposes, then, we may say that in a 
country with a highly developed industrial system the whole of 
wages are paid in advance out of capital. Many of the 
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apparent exceptions to this statement are merely apparent, 
If, as is sometimes the case, laborers receive no wages from 
their employer till the whole job is done and the product sold, 
and then get, not fixed wages, but a fixed proportion of the 
gross or net proceeds, still this is a case of advanced wages if 
the product divided be not a completed product in the form of 
sustenance wealth; or even if it is, if the time occupied by the 
job has been longer than since the last occasion when susten- 
ance was taken. The only difference is, that in the case sup- 
posed it is not the immediate employer who advances the cap- 
ital. But that is of no consequence at all in relation to a gen- 
eral theory of wages. The point is that wages are advanced 
out of the community’s general stock of capital. Whether the 
particular portion advanced to a particular laborer belonged to 
this capitalist or that, though doubtless important to the parties 
immediately concerned, has no interest for us here. 

Wages being advanced out of capital, and capital being that 
part of the wealth of the country which it sets apart for invest- 
ment for supporting productive labor, and which the capitalists 
are always seeking to invest, it is plain, that, if we add to cap- 
ital the amount of wealth devoted by its owners to paying the 
wages of unproductive laborers, which is fixed by “laws” and 
remains like capital tolerably steady in amount, we shall have 
what economists call the “ wages fund ” of the country, and that 
the average rate of wages for labor will be the quotient got by 
dividing this wages fund by the number of laborers, both pro- 
ductive and unproductive. 

This theory of wages has been violently combated on sev- 
eral grounds. Many of the objections to it, like a very large 
part of the objections raised against other fundamental eco- 
nomical doctrines, in the newspapers and elsewhere, by persons 
who have not studied political economy carefully and by some 
who have, rest upon purely sentimental or emotional grounds, 
and therefore cannot be reached by argument. They have 
their origin in dislike to the practical deductions to be drawn 
from those doctrines. For example, this very doctrine of 4 
wages fund affords powerful arguments against the expediency 
of strikes, and is therefore generally obnoxious to workingmen. 
It is the misfortune of the science of political economy that it 
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is within its domain that the severe and relentless natural laws 
of the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest, 
which many tender and noble minds find it hard to admit even 
in reference to the brutes, show themselves most conspicuously 
in their application to the human race. Many of the funda- 
mental principles of that science, such as the laws of population 
and rent which are called by the names of Malthus and Ricardo 
—though as now accepted somewhat changed from the form in 
which those great thinkers first announced them—are merely 
special applications of the more general laws elucidated by Dar- 
win and other naturalists. This awful struggle is, to me at 
least, the most terrible of all the mysteries with which we are 
surrounded in this world; and the fact that political economy 
deals so. largely with this and also generally with the more 
sordid rather than the nobler side of human nature gives it a 
forbidding aspect and creates a tendency to rebel against its 
severe doctrines on emotional grounds, a tendency which, how- 
ever natural, is unfortunate for the science and for the com- 
munity. 

Most of the objections to the wages fund theory which are 
not sentimental, rest upon a denial of the proposition that 
wages are paid in advance out of capital, as is the case, for ex- 
ample, with Profs. Francis A. Walker and Henry George. Of 
this enough has been said. Others still arise from a mistaken 
idea that by a wages fund is meant a fund accumulated and set 
apart to pay wages before the process of production has begun, 
or even a permanent fund. Thus Prof. Walker speaks of the 
supposed wages fund of Europe, as one that if it existed, which 
he denies, would be in the position of having been “ wasted by 
dynastic wars.” 

If all the industrial processes of a community began and 
ended at the same time, then the whole wages fund for any 
process would have to be provided and in hand at the time of 
the commencement of that process. For example, if we could 
imagine a community producing absolutely nothing but wheat 
and consuming nothing else, raising only one crop a year, 
then a part of each year’s crop would be the wages fund for 
raising the next crop, and would be all accumulated before the 
work began. Such a wages fund would be like a reservoir 
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once filled then drawn from till empty, and then filled up full 
again, and so on. But in fact, as was said some time back, in- 
dustrial processes are every day beginning and ending, and 
pouring their products into the general stock of wealth, from 
which wages are daily drawn. The wages fund may rather be 
compared to a basin where the waters of a swiftly running 
brook, fed by a thousand rills, flowing in on one side, are 
caught and held for a brief space till they flow out again at the 
other side. No matter how little water the stream may have 
poured in a few years ago, when the combatants in a “ dynastic 
war” dammed it up above and turned its waters in some other 
direction, if it be flowing full now, the basin will be full again, 
and the stream below will always receive as much as keeps 
coming in from the stream above. Just as the accumulated 
wealth of a country is, in one sense, only a representative of 
the average regular output of its industries, so is the wages 
fund a name for a certain tolerably fixed proportion or percent- 
age of that output. 

The above considerations also dispose of another criticism on 
the wages fund theory, the last that I wish to consider. The 
three essentials of production are land, labor, and capital ; and 
the net product, deducting taxes and insurance, is therefore 
to be divided among the persons who furnish these, that is, the 
landlords, laborers, and capitalists, as rent,* wages, and profits. 
Wages are, or represent, the laborers’ share of that product. 
The law of wages then, it would seem, should take the form of 
a law of the distribution of the final product rather than of the 
supply of and demand for labor as the wage fund theory puts 
it. And the rate of wages would seem to depend rather upon 
the amount of the final product than upon anything which must 
be past and gone before that product appears or its amount can 
be known. And in many economic discussions it is necessary 
to treat wages as a question of distribution rather than of sup- 
ply and demand. 


* What was said in a former note of wages applies also to rent; it 
does not in the economical sense imply any letting or hiring of the land. 
A farmer who owns his own farm and tills it with his own hands re- 
ceives rent and wages in the economical sense, as truly as a lessor or & 
hired laborer. Hence the absurdity of the statement, so often heard, 
Ricardo’s law of rent has little application in this country because most 
of our farmers (fortunately) own their farms instead of hiring them. 
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The difficulty is similar to the one that arises in the case of 
value in connection with supply and demand and cost of pro- 
duction. On the one hand it is said that the value of a com- 
modity depends upon the supply of it, as balanced against the 
demand for it, and on the other hand that its value depends 
upon its cost of production. And both statements are true.* 

How then can they be shown to be not in conflict? Why 
may not value rise under an increased demand while at the 
same time it ought to fall because of a lessened cost of produc- 
tion? Certainly increased demand and lessened cost of pro- 
duction often go together. A reconcilement is effected by 
pointing out the difference between market or temporary or 
local value, which does depend upon supply and demand, and 
normal value, which is comparatively permanent and depends 
upon cost of production, and by the proposition that supply 
always tends to adjust itself to demand at the normal value. 
While therefore temporary change in supply and demand may 
cause the market or actual selling price of a commodity to de- 
part, often considerable, in either direction from its normal 
value, yet there is always a strong influence forcing it back in 
the tendency of producers to turn out just so much and no 
more of any particular kind of goods as they can sell at the 
normal price, so that the average of market prices, for long 
periods, will not be far from that value. In other words, sup- 
ply and demand are the immediate and direct controllers of 
value, and cost of production acts upon it indirectly by con- 
trolling supply. 

Something analogous is true of wages. The immediate ele- 
ments are the present wages fund, as the dividend and the 
number of laborers as the divisor. But the wages fund itself is 
mere expression for a certain proportion of the average product 
of labor, and of course depends directly upon its productive- 
ness. If the efficiency of the laborers is increased, so that they 
produce more, they will get larger wages, and if it is dimin- 
ished they will get smaller—not in the very process in which 

* True enough for our present purpose. In fact, as Professor Cairnes 
shows in his admirable Principles of Political Economy, there is another 
element, ‘‘ the reciprocal demand ” as he calls it, of different groups of 


workers, which enters along with cost of production into normal 
values, 
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the increase or diminution first occurs ; in that process the gain 
or loss caused by the change will accrue to the capitalist; but 
in the next, when the increased or diminished product has had 
time to be added to the general fund of the community and its 
influence felt. Thus the law of the wages fund is exhibited as 
at bottom a law of distribution. 

The really important point for the laborer therefore is that 
the industries of the country in general shall be as productive 
as possible. It is on that that his welfare in the long run de- 
pends more than upon anything else. Next to that, that pos- 
sessors of wealth shall be induced to invest as large a propor- 
tion as possible as capital in the support of productive industry, 
which mainly depends upon the certainty that they will get 
fair profits from it. Anything that frightens timid capital and 
makes its owners afraid to invest it is a direct blow at the 
laborers. 

I have spoken only of the average rate of wages. The laws 
of the causes that produce inequality in wages between differ- 
ent classes of workers, that make a scrub woman get $200 a 
year and the president of a great corporation $50,000, have no 
close connection with the theory of capital, and therefore need 
not be discussed here. They depend mainly upon the “ recip- 
rocal demand ” of the classes, mentioned in a note previously, 
and are substantially identical with the laws of normal value. 
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Articte IV.—THE ORGANIZATION OF THE REFORMED 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH A NECESSITY. 


THERE is one point of view from which foes and would-be 
friends have discussed the Reformed Episcopal Church with 
more or less of unanimity. Was there “a need be” for the 
organization? Can it be justified? 

With the consciousness of his responsibility, and in the 
exercise of his intelligence and freedom, man is directed to 
search the Scriptures, and to decide their meaning for himself. 
Thus guided, he is free to choose his own church relations, and 
to place himself where his convictions lead him, and where his 
spiritual interests may be served best. This has become a 
fundamental principle among the churches of the Reformation. 
We hold it to bea part of the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free, and in the exercise of it, the Protestantism of 
to-day stands as a unit. This right of individuals extends also 
to bodies of men. What one can do, a number united may 
certainly do. As the individual may, at the dictate of con- 
science or for the sake of edification, change his church rela- 
tions, so may a body of believers, acting together, select a new 
ecclesiastical home, for reasons satisfactory to themselves, and 
the right of their course, so far as the church is concerned, 
must rest where the responsibility does—with themselves. 
But when an individual, or a body of men, break away from 
their old connection and form themselves into a new organiza- 
tion, thereby adding to divisions already too numerous, they 
assume a very grave responsibility. Their action extends 
beyond themselves, It disturbs vital interests connected with 
the general church, and it calls for explanation and justification. 
The church at large has a right to demand it. Nothing short 
of filling up a gap, or the vindication of truth that has been 
tampered with and perverted, or that needs to be more dis- 
tinctly emphasized before the Christian world, can justify such 
a step. 

Within the last decade a body of men have broken from 
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their ecclesiastical moorings, and have organized a new church. 
Are they justified in the step they have taken? Is the 
Reformed Episcopal Church a necessity and has it a right toa 
place in the sister-hood of churches? 

The Protestant Episcopal Church is the daughter of the 
Church of England, a very ancient National Church, that was 
foremost in the Reformation of the sixteenth century, throwing 
off at that time the usurpations and corruptions of the Church 
of Rome. The members of that church brought their ecclesi- 
astical organization with them to this land, and after the 
Revolution, so reconstructed it as to make it suitable to the 
political and social changes that had been effected. Their 
right to a place among the churches of the land cannot be 
questioned. 

The Moravian body goes back to an early time and claims 
its origin from both the Eastern and Western Church in its 
maintenance of truth, and in its sufferings for the Gospel’s 
sake, it has fully won its title to be a church of the living God. 
This church is here, brought by its people, and the valuation 
in which it is held is the guarantee of its right to a place 
among the churches. 

The Baptists claim descent from the Apostles, not by 
tactual succession, but in doctrine, especially in the two points 
(believer’s baptism and immersion) that distinguish them from 
all other Christian bodies. They certainly have an ancient 
record, and if a noble maintenance of their convictions and 
divine truth even unto death, can give a right to church organ- 
ization, they have it. They area church of Christ, and they 
are amongst us a mighty power. There can be no hesitancy 
in giving them their place. 

Let it be borne in mind that we are now regarding this 
question from the broad standpoint of Protestantism and not 
from the narrow ecclesiastical platform of prelacy. 

The Presbyterian Church was born amid the struggles of 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century. It isa grand protest 
against the errors, pretensions, and abuses of the Church of 
Rome. So too the Lutheran and the Reformed (Dutch) 
Churches. These were transplanted to America when the 
Scotch, the German, and the Dutch, sought it as their home. 
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None will deny their claims as churches and their right to a 
Jace in the religious world of America. 

The Methodists are the exponents of no special doctrine that 
had not found expression already in the Christian church. A 
spirit of revival called them into existence. Preaching the gos- 
pel in its fulness, and rejoicing in its power, they were thrust 
out by a dead intolerant church and there was nothing left 
them but to organize as a distinct body, and who to-day will 
say that they had not the right, and that wherever they are 
they are not wanted ? 

Such are the leading Protestant organizations in our midst, 
not different churches, but standing on the one foundation ; 
they are different branches of the one church of which Christ 
is the head. In all these instances there is a cause, a recog- 
nized necessity, and therefore a right justifying church organi- 
zations. Oontending for the truth in Jesus against monstrous 
error, oppression, and wickedness, compelled their organization 
at different times and amid different nationalities. There was 
nothing else for them to do, and the tide of population sweep- 
ing to our shores has given these churches a home amongst us. 

But how is it with this organization of 1873? Was it a 
necessity? When Bishop Cummins and his compeers found 
their dissatisfaction with the Protestant Episcopal Church so 
great that they could no longer remain in it, among all these 
churches that have been mentioned was it not possible for 
them to agree upon one where they might have found a spirit- 
ual home adapted to their wants? or, if they could not have 
thus acted in a body, might not each have made his own 
selection and have quietly withdrawn? Surely among so 
many organizations all tastes could have been gratified and all 
spiritual necessities could have found their supply. Would 
not this have been better for the church at large? Would it 
not have saved Protestantism from the scandal of adding 
another sect to its number already too numerous ? 

With those of other Protestant bodies, excepting, of course, 
the Protestant Episcopal, who have cared sufficiently to give 
the subject consideration, it has seemed that an Episcopal min- 
istry and a liturgical worship have been the two points around 
which this movement has centred. These, they say, have been 
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the household gods we would save and for the sake of which we 
have clung together and have added a new organization to the 
many that already afflict Protestantism, and to them the 
grounds are insufficient. The end to be attained, say they, is 
the gratification of a few in matters that, upon their own 
showing, are not of vital consequence to God’s truth and there- 
fore ought not to have given the occasion for a new organiza- 
tion, and the more questionable has our course seemed to them, 
because those of us who were so strenuous on these points 
might, they think, have had their ecclesiastical necessities 
gratified by identification with the Moravians, where they 
would have found the “ historic ministry ” they so much value, 
and a liturgy that in time would have become just as attrac- 
tive as the one they were leaving behind. 

These are considerations that deserve attention and that 
demand an answer. 

Perhaps it may be said: “It is too late now, the deed is 
done. The leading Protestant bodies, in the interest of peace, 
have acceded to your wishes. They have recognized your 
position as a church and have extended the right hand of 
fellowship. The question is settled.” 

“True, the position may be recognized and yet the right 
may not be allowed.” The Reformed Episcopal Church wants 
more. It claims its position as a right, and for ourselves as well 
as for others, it becomes us to look over the ground and to 
examine the foundation on which our claim rests. It is well 
not only to feel in ourselves that we are right but to know the 
ground of it; to be able to give to every man a reason for the 
hope that is in us. 

It is true that some of the leading Protestant churches have 
in their corporate capacity recognized us and extended the 
right hand of fellowship. But the writer has reason to believe 
that among numbers of the ministers of these denominations 
there is a feeling, that the organization was unnecessary ; that 
there is no room for it; that it is an intrusion; that it is not 
wanted. From their own chancel, he once heard a minister of 
one of these recognizing churches tell the congregation that 
“he had not yet made up his mind whether the Reformed 


Episcopal Church had a right to exist or not.” 
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If the view that has just been stated is correct; if the 
actors in this movement had before them only the gratification 
of personal tastes and prejudices; if this “historic ministry” 
and the liturgic service were their only leading and impelling 
thought, and if the organization has no other value to its 
promoters and to the Protestant church at large ; then for one, 
the writer is ready to admit that a mistake has been made, if 
not worse, that a sin has been committed. If no other causes 
have moved us, then there can be no disputing the fact that we 
are not needed. We are an impertinence and a wrong, for we 
had not ground sufficient to authorize us to take the step we 
did in organizing a new church and in adding to the divisions 
of Protestantism. There must be more weighty cause than 
the gratification of personal tastes and prejudices to justify 
such action as we took, and there is. We claim that we have 
ground far more substantial, and that there are reasons far 
more weighty that fully justify us in our course. 

To the doubts then that have been expressed and that we 
believe are still entertained, our answer is prompt and decided. 
The Reformed Episcopal Church was a necessity. Those who 
organized it could not find the body of Christians that in every 
way met their spiritual needs. There was no one church that 
could satisfy all their wants. 

Bishop Cummins and those who coéperated with him in 
1873, were fully aware of the responsibility of the step they 
were taking. They realized that no man, or body of men, had 
aright, for personal considerations, to organize a church, and 
thereby to add to the divisions that had long been a reproach 
to Protestantism. Their surroundings, the ecclesiastical atmos- 
phere in which they had ever lived gave them a thorough 
grounding in this direction and they instinctively shrank from 
creating divisions and from disturbing the peace of the church 
at large in any way. They looked upon Protestant dissensions 
with as deep concern as any, and nothing was further from 
their wishes and purpose than to be an element of discord in 
the Protestant church-life about them. They did not there- 
fore enter upon the consideration of the step they proposed, 
lightly or unadvisedly, but came to it with the deep conviction 


that no such action ought to be taken except as a dire neces- 
VOL, IX, 84 
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sity and as a last resort. They realized the fact that a church 
must have a 77ght to exist, it must have individuality. Of 
the right of the historic bodies, of which mention has been 
made, to a place in this country as distinct independent 
churches none will raise a question. They were brought here 
by the ancestors of those who now adhere to them and by 
virtue of their past history they have a right to their separate 
organizations wherever they may be. We recognize their 
right. It,is a right in part based on differences, differences 
that are more or less essential to the spiritual consciousness of 
those who hold to the body, and differences that give individ- 
uality. 

And we claim for the Reformed Episcopal Church that its 
existence is essential to the convictions, tastes, and spiritual 
development of a large proportion of those who adhere to it 
and that it has marked individuality. If any one church can 
say tous: “ We are just like you, there is not any thing that 
you have that we have not.” If any one church can demon- 
strate this as a fact, then it is clear we had no right to organize, 
we have no individuality ; we are an intrusion; we are not 
needed. We have given to the Christian world a new name, 
but not a new thing. But the church does not exist that can 
make this assertion and sustain it. On the contrary, the 
founders and the members of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
find in it what they want and what they can find nowhere else. 
They claim that they possess in their church: (1) features that 
are to be found some in one church, and some in another ; (2) 
they have some things, and they too very precious things, that 
they hold in common with all; and (3) they possess others that 
belong exclusively to themselves, and in thus differing from 
all, and yet being like all, there is in their organization a com- 
bination that distinguishes them from all and gives to their 
chureh individuality. 

With perfect propriety we might take the position that we 
are not a new church; that we are an old historical church 
reformed ; that we have done what the Church of England did 
under Henry VIII. and Edward VI. It was the Church of 
England before their times and continued to be the same 
church after their work was accomplished, Romish errors and 
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superstitions being removed; and so may we claim to be the 
Church of Cranmer, and of Bishop White, and of the “ Pro- 
posed Book” of 1785. But let this pass. If there are any 
concerned to place the stress upon this claim, the writer is not 
one of them. The time may come when we can take that 
position with demonstrations that shall be overwhelming, but 
not yet. At all events it is not needed for our present pur- 
poses. We are occupying a distinctive place amid surround- 
ing ecclesiastical bodies, and be it a new or an old one, we 
claim to have a right to it. 

With the Churches of the West and of the East, together 
with the Church of England, and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, we have the “historic ministry ” 
with its Episcopal government and we have also a liturgical 
worship. This identifies us with these churches. But we 
differ from them, and are antagonistic to them, in that (1) our 
Episcopate is not a separate order; (2) our ministry is not a 
priesthood; (3) we utterly repudiate the so-called Apostolic 
claim ; (4) our liturgical worship is binding, but not “ impera- 
tive or repressive of freedom in prayer.” 

With Protestant bodies about us we are in the closest sym- 
pathy. Our convictions and feelings are thoroughly Protes- 
tant. We accept the Scriptures as the alone guide in matters 
of faith; we hold in common with them the so-called “ doe- 
trines of grace ;” we value the prayer meeting and we encour- 
age our laity in the use of extempore prayer and in the 
exercise of their spiritual gifts. On the other hand, we differ 
from the most of them in that (1) we retain an “historic 
ministry ;” (2) we adhere to Episcopal government; (3) we use 
a liturgical form of worship; (4) and above all, we stand forth 
in protest against certain forms of erroneous and strange 
doctrines that are eating out the spiritual life of certain 
churches and that are dangerous to all. 

These points of agreement and of disagreement so briefly 
summarized, need closer examination. 

As we have remarked, the organizers of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church did not rush into the movement under the 
pressure of excitement. They felt the solemnity of their 
position, and their responsibility before God and man for the 
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action they were contemplating. Before coming to a decision 
they looked at the subject from every point of view, and gave 
the whole matter due consideration, and in taking the step 
they were careful to define their position, and thus to offer 
justification for their course. At the meeting called for the 
organization of the Reformed Episcopal Church, Bishop Cum- 
mins, in organizing the meeting, stated that those present had 
come together in response to a circular letter of his issuing. 
After reading the letter and appointing temporary officers, the 
Bishop presented to the meeting a proposed “ Declaration of 
Principles,” and moved the reference of the document to a 
committee of five which reported as follows: 


Report. 

‘‘The Committee appointed to consider the ‘ Declaration of Princi- 
ples,’ proposed by Bishop Cummins as the basis of organization of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, do now return the same to this meeting 
and offer the following resolution : 

‘*‘Resolved, That we whose names are appended to the call for this 
meeting, as presented by Bishop Cummins, do here and now, in humble 
reliance upon Almighty God, organize ourselves into a Church, to be 
known by the style and title of ‘The Reformed Episcopal Church,’ in 
conformity with the following Declaration of Principles, and with the 
Right Reverend George David Cummins, D.D., as our presiding Bishop.” 
—Jour. of First Gen. Council, p. 7. 

These “ Principles” then underlie our whole church strue- 
ture. They are to declare to the world both what we are, and 
why we are. We sent them forth not only as the distinctive 
“Principles” on which we stood but also as a combination of 
“ Principles” that could not be found in any other ecclesiasti- 
eal organization, a combination that we believed the Christian 
world wanted, and the possession and assertion of which we 
were’ convinced gave us the right to do as we did, to add 
another organization to the number already existing. 

These “ Principles” then deserve special consideration. We 


ask it for them. 


I.—The Reformed Episcopal Church holding “‘ the faith once delivered 
unto the saints,” declares its belief in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as the Word of God, and the sole Rule of Faith and 
Practice ; in the creed, ‘‘ commonly called the Apostles’ Creed ;” in the 
Divine institution of the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; 
and in the doctrines of grace substantially as they are set forth in the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. 
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This article has an unmistakable evangelical ring about it. 
It places the Reformed Episcopal Church along side the Pro- 
testant bodies about it and expresses its continued sympathy 
with those in the Church of England, and in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country who still maintain their Pro- 
testant faith. It is a fundamental “Principle” and deserves 
to rank in the series as number one. But the declaration of 
this “ Principle” is not sufficient to authorize a new organiza- 
tion. If this is all we have to say for ourselves then the work 
was already done, and done long ago and done well. Under 
these circumstances it was clearly the duty of the disaffected 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church who were moving in this 
matter, to have quietly withdrawn from their uncomfortable 
position and to have found homes in existing bodies where 
these evangelical principles were already supreme. 


II.—This Church recognizes and adheres to Episcopacy, not as of 
divine right, but as a very ancient and desirable form of Church polity. 


This article places us beside the Western and Eastern 
Churches, and with the Church of England, and its daughter 
church in this country. We have their Episcopacy. We 
recognize it and adhere to it. We have it just as they have it. 
If their ministry through their bishops is an uninterrupted 
“tactual succession” from the Apostles, then we have it with 
all that adheres to it. This, however, is a question with which 
we do not concern ourselves. It may be a veritable succession, 
or it may not. We are wholly indifferent regarding the con- 
troversy. We only say: “ All they can claim for their Epis- 
copacy we can for ours.” We recognize their Episcopacy and 
we adhere to it, but not as they do. They claim for it 
“Divine right”—Divine appointment such as the Aaronic 
priesthood had. Consequently they maintain that their Epis- 
copacy, by virtue of this ordering, is so sacred and so binding, 
that through it and it only, can there be a valid ministry for 
the Church of Christ—the duly accredited preacher, the 
qualified administrator of the sacraments, and the authorized 
overseer of the church. In other words, without this ministry 
there can be no church. 

We do not thus see it in the Word of God, which is our 
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“sole Rule of Faith and Practice,’ and therefore we discard 
this dogma of “ Divine right” in this Episcopacy, and we 
adhere to it only “as a very ancient and desirable form of 
church polity.” Our XXIVth article speaks very emphatically 
on this point. “That doctrine of ‘ Apostolic succession’ by 
which it is taught that the ministry of the Christian church 
must be derived through a series of uninterrupted ordinations, 
whether by tactual succession or otherwise, and that without 
the same there can be no valid ministry, no Christian church, 
and no due ministration of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, is 
wholly rejected as unscriptural and productive of great mis- 
chief.” Here then we differ widely from these churches. We 
are like them in the possession of a common ministry but we 
differ from them essentially in regard to the unscriptural 
claims on its behalf. 

In reference to the Protestant bodies about us, our position 
is reversed. We are with them in repudiating these claims of 
“ Divine right” for this “ historic ministry ;” but we differ from 
them in that we possess it, and recognize and adhere to it, “as 
a very ancient and desirable form of church polity.” Here too 
the article just quoted gives no uncertain sound. “This 
Church values its historic ministry, but recognizes and honors 
as equally valid the ministry of other churches, even as God 
the Holy Ghost has accompanied their work with demonstra- 
tion and power.” 

The only evangelical body that occupies a position similar to 
ours in this respect, is the Moravian. They have this “ historic 
ministry,” and in their practice set aside its exclusive claims 
by recognizing the ministry of churches that have it not. It 
may therefore be said to us that this church fulfills the condi- 
tions of this article, and that so far as our predilections in this 
direction were concerned, we could have had our “historic 
ministry” without its “ Divine right” in that church. 

We answer, true. We could have had the fact, but we 
wanted more than the fact. We wanted (1) the fact asserted 
in all its fullness, and (2) we wanted the error exposed, pro- 
tested against and denounced, and this we could not find in 
the Moravian Church, nor in any other church. We wanted, 
and we believed the interest of Christ’s truth demanded, a 
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witnessing church that should utter its protest, both by word 
and action, against this pernicious error, and this is what the 
Reformed Episcopal Church has done. The organizers of the 
movement recognized their God-given opportunity, and under 
a deep sense of their responsibility and also of their privilege, 
availed themselves of it. As a church we believe we stand 
alone in the attitude of protest which we have assumed against 
this most dangerous error. 

Should it be replied to this, that the Protestant bodies have 
done all that we have done and have done it more effectively ; 
that by cutting loose altogether from this “ historic ministry,” 
and by instituting another and an independent ministry, they 
have utterly repudiated these claims to “ Divine right,” and 
therefore, by such action, have rendered our position useless. 
We recognize all that has been done in this direction, but we 
answer, No. They have not protested from our standpoint at 
all. They did not abandon this “historic ministry” from 
choice or from conscientious convictions of its erroneousness. 
The force of cireumstances compelled them to give it up, and 
to organize themselves with the ministry that they now have. 
There was therefore nothing else for them to do but to make 
the best of what they had, as their opponents might sneeringly 
tell them: “it does very well for you to repudiate what you 
have not and what you cannot get.” On the other hand, we, 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, so possessing this ministry 
that the Episcopal bodies about us can only dispute it by eut- 
ting the foundation from under their own edifice; we so 
possessing it, protest against the unscriptural and pernicious 
error of “Divine right” our fellow Episcopal churches so 
tenaciously cling to, and we proclaim it to be only “a very 
ancient and desirable form of church polity ;” and at the same 
time we stretch forth our hands to the unepiscopal bodies about 
us and say: “ Sirs, we are brethren. We recognize your min- 
istry as valid, and your organizations as churches,” and we 
affirm that there is not another Episcopal body that has taken 
such a stand before the ecclesiastical world. That we are able 
to take this stand, gives, in our estimation, the chiefest value 
to the possession of this “historic ministry :” and that we did 
take the stand was in itself a sufficient ground on which to go 
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before the churches and claim recognition as an independent 
organization. After the strife of centuries on this question, 
our position is a grand one. The Protestant bodies have not 
at all realized it. If it can be maintained—and we trust in 
God that this church will ever remain true to this and all its 
“ principles”—if it can be maintained, its advantages to the 
future peace and unification of the Protestant churches may be 
of untold value. 


III.—This Church, retaining a Liturgy which shall not be imperative 
or repressive of freedom in prayer, accepts the Book of Common 
Prayer, as it was revised, proposed and recommended for use by the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, A. D., 1785, 
reserving full liberty to alter, abridge, enlarge, and amend the sane, as 
may seem most conducive to the edification of the people, ‘‘ provided 
that the substance of the faith be kept entire.” 


Here again we have this church agreeing and disagreeing 
and appropriating to itself what it needs and what it deems 
best from all. It retains a liturgy and retains it for use. In 
this respect, it is in full accord with the churches of the East 


and West, and with the Church of England and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of this country. But while liturgical usage 
is the rule, it is not so binding that it is “imperative or repres- 
sive of freedom of prayer.” Extempore prayer is provided 
for even in its most formal ritual service, and the importance 
of the prayer-meeting is earnestly urged upon the people. In 
this it differs from the churches above named. 

It has furthermore a liturgy based upon the Book of Edward 
VL., the Revision of William III., and the “ Proposed Book” 
of Bishop White. All these Books or Revisions, were either 
altered or rejected wholly, because too Protestant and scrip- 
tural. In this also, the antagonism with all these churches is 
very decided and is of vital consequence. On the other hand, 
we differ from some of the Protestant churches in that we 
possess a liturgy, and with others that have a liturgy, in that 
we make the use of ours the rule, with freedom in extempore 
prayer, while they make the extempore service the rule, and 
the liturgical not even the exception; it is never used. The 
only exception to this that the writer recalls is the Wesleyan 
Church in England and the Colonies. 
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IV.—This Church condemns and rejects the following erroneous and 


strange doctrines as contrary to God’s Word : 

First, That the Church of Christ exists only in one order or form of 
ecclesiastical polity ; 

Second, That Christian ministers are ‘‘ priests ” in another sense than 
that in which all believers are ‘‘ a royal priesthood ;” 

Third, That the Lord’s Table is an altar on which the oblation of the 
Body and Blood of Christ is offered anew to the Father ; 

Fourth, That the Presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper is a presence 
in the elements of Bread and Wine; 

Fifth, That Regeneration is inseparably connected with Baptism. 


This article is condemnatory of certain doctrines as “ erro- 
neous and strange,” because contrary to God’s word. It places 
us in unmistakable antagonism to the churches of the East and 
West, and to the prevailing priestly teaching of the Church of 
England and its companion church in America. It further- 
more establishes our theological affinity with the Protestant 
bodies about us. At the same time we look in vain among the 
symbols of these churches for the clear utterance of this protest 
against these distinctive errors. 

It will of course be said that, if these churches have not been 
as specific as the above article in their disavowal of these par- 
ticular errors, yet their existence as churches is a living protest 
against the spirit of them. We admit it. We completely 
exonerate them from any want of fidelity to the truth in this 
matter. In the days when they stood forth to protest, the 
error and the danger of these doctrines were not so clearly 
recognized. Gross abuses were everywhere attracting attention 
and crying aloud for redress. It was not so easy in the excite- 
ment of the struggle to analyze their subtle causes, and in many 
instances men thought that they had done their work, when 
they had only cut the tree down. They never thought of the 
roots. They were left in the ground, and the fatal conse- 
quences have been seen and felt in the so-called “Catholic 
Revival” that has swept over the Anglican and the Protestant 
Episcopal churches. The old roots have thrown up new shoots, 
and they have borne fruit, which is poisoning whole churches. 
The real sources of the evil are now apparent, and the time has 
come, in the providence of God, when these roots should be 
laid bare, and the ax of condemnation and rejection brought to 
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bear upon them, and this was the work given the Reformed 
Episcopal Church to do. The other churches came out of their 
struggle with their protest against Papal assumptions, indul- 
gences, purgatory, church authority, justification by works, ete. 
And we come out of our struggle against “ Catholic Revival,” 
with our protest against Episcopal pretensions and exclusive- 
ness—against the Christian ministry being a priesthood—against 
the Lord’s Table being «n altar on which the oblation of the 
Body and Blood of Christ is offered anew to the Father—against 
the presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper in the elements of 
bread and wine—against Regeneration being inseparably con- 
nected with Baptism. 

And it was time the voice of this protest was raised. The 
reaction had set in. The once Protestant Church of England, 
and the so-called Protestant Episcopal Church of America, were 
repudiating the work of the Reformation, and were restoring 
the corrupt doctrines and practices of Rome. The evangelical 
element in the Protestant Episcopal Church of forty years ago 
saw the danger and became alarmed. The leaders of evangeli- 
cal thought in the church of that day roused themselves for 
action, sanguine of their ability to cope with the threatened 
danger and crush it out. But they miscalculated in every way. 
Year by year found their strength diminishing, and their 
opponents steadily gaining ground. Defeat followed defeat. 
With victory came increased boldness—more advanced doctrine 
—more excessive ritual—more :vowed sympathy with Rome. 
And in the year 1873, the great evangelical party of forty years 
ago, which was then very much the strength of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, had dwindled down to a handful of men, 
obscure and of no weight in their ecclesiastical councils. Their 
leaders had all forsaken them. The opportunity presented 
itself for protest and action. The men with whose names the 
evangelical churches about us were familiar, and whom they 
were wont to regard as the standard bearers and champions for 
evangelical truth in the Protestant Episcopal Church—these 
men hung back. They were dumb. They hid their heads. 
The few, the undistinguished, stood by their principles. They 
were ridiculed as “no-bodies,” they were reviled as “sore- 
heads,” they were denounced as traitors, and were branded as 
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schismatics. But they believed it to be their duty to avail 
themselves of the opportunity, and to come out from contact 
with error to which resistance had become hopeless. And they 
did so. And they have uttered their protest—a protest that, 
certainly with the same distinctness, had never been uttered 
before—a protest that they believed the church of God needed 
at this time—a protest that they only were in a position to 
utter—and a protest that they claim gives them the right to a 
place among the sisterhood of churches. 

The following table gives a summary of the position of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church in its agreements and disagree- 
ments with other churches : 


(a) Agreement with the churches of the East and the West, and with 
the Church of England, etc. 

1. In recognizing their Episcopacy and in adhering to it. 

2. In using a liturgy. 

(b) Disagreement with the above named churches. 

1. In not claiming for its Episcopacy ‘‘ Divine Right.” 

2. In recognizing the validity of a ministry not Episcopally ordained. 

8. In not requiring re-ordination in the reception of ministers from 
other Protestant bodies. 

4, In fraternizing with non-Episcopal churches. 

5. In using a Service Book that is Protestant and Scriptural. 

6. In allowing extempore prayer and encouraging the prayer-meeting. 

7. In the condemnation and rejection of the unchurching dogma—of 
a priest, altar, and sacrifice in the Christian church other than Christ— 
of the presence of Christ in the bread and wine of the Supper—of Regen- 
eration inseparable from Baptism. 

(c) Points of agreement with Protestant churches. 

1. In adhering to evangelical doctrine. 

2. In repudiating all claim to Divine right in our ministry. 

8. In recognizing ministers of non-Episcopal churches. 

4. In the use of extempore prayer and the encouragement of the 
prayer-meeting. 

(d) Points of difference with Protestant churches. 

1. In possessing and adhering to an ‘‘ historic ministry.” 

2. In requiring the use of a liturgy. 

8. In having made a solemn and formal protest against the dogmas 
above named. 


Putting together all these points of agreement and disagree- 
ment, is there any church in Christendom that can say to us, 
“We have all that you have, we have done all that you have 
done, and therefore you are not wanted?’ On the contrary, 
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we maintain that we fill a vacant place, and we now leave it 
with every candid mind to determine if it is not demonstrated, 
that the Reformed Episcopal Church has individuality, is a 
necessity, and therefore had a right to organize. We occupy 
a position in the ecclesiastical world that no other church is 
filling, or can fill. It was once occupied by the Church of 
England and its daughter church in this country, but they have 
gradually been withdrawing from it, until they have now wholly 
abandoned it. And we have stepped in to occupy the place, 
and, the Lord helping us, we mean to maintain the right of 
possession. 

And this can only be done, let the Reformed Episcopal 
Church remember, by being true to our “ Principles.” As 
exponents of the most advanced evangelical position, nothing 
that has appeared in the theological world for the past century 
will compare with them. They place the Reformed Episcopal 
Church in the fore-front of Protestantism. We have done well 
in making them conspicuous in our Service Book, and in order- 
ing them to be always published with the public documents of 
the church. We have thus, as it were, nailed our colors to the 
mast. This is good. We have won our position. Now we 
must keep it. And that we may do so, we must be true, not 
only to the letter, but also to the spirit of these “ Principles.” 
The whole church must be thoroughly indoctrinated with them. 
They must be memorized in our Sunday schools, explained and 
emphasized in our congregations, and made the basis of instrue- 
tion in our theological schools. 

If we are thus true to our “ Principles,” it will ere long 
become manifest to all that we are what our beloved Founder 
contemplated when he issued his call for organization—“ An 
Episcopal church on a basis broad enough to embrace all who 
hold ‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’ as that faith is 
maintained by the reformed churches of Christendom ; with 
no exclusive or unchurching dogmas toward Christian brethren 
who differ from them in their views of polity and church 
order.” And maintaining such a stand, it will not be long 
before our sister Protestant churches will learn to esteem w 
not only as valuable but as indispensable allies in the great 


struggle for truth and righteousness in which they are engaged. 
R. B. LEAcOcK. 
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Articte V.—THE MORAL OUTCOME OF LABOR 
TROUBLES. 


He who runs may read that the present condition of the in- 
dustrial system is transitional. The relations of employers 
and employed are not what they were yesterday, nor what they 
will be to-morrow. There is one thing which only he may 
read who stands long and studies deeply, and that is that the 
change is affecting the basal principle of society, and the moral 
nature of man. It calls for a new political economy, and for a 
new system of practical ethics. 

Competition is, essentially, a social agency for dividing the 
rewards of industry. It was not blindly adopted. As it came 
gradually into existence it demonstrated its capacity for divid- 
ing products with a certain approach to justice. It com- 
mended itself to men’s sense of right, and was established as 
every social institution must be established, on a moral basis. 
It has passed through a development which has vitiated it. 
The conditions in which, in the most important department of 
its work, it can ensure justice have passed away ; and it is the 
action of competition itself that has abolished them. The 
agency adopted because of the equity of its working has itself 
destroyed the conditions in which it can work equitably. Com- 
petition is, in the most important field of its operation, self- 
terminating. The more abnormally it flourishes, the quicker 
is its self-destruction. 

Three hundred and fifty years ago wages were high; fifty 
years ago they were at a minimum ; since then they have some- 
what recovered. Unbalanced competition reduced them; the 
restoring of more equal conditions has raised them. It is axio- 
matic that to divide anything by the process which bids every 
man get what he can is to give the lion’s share to the strongest. 
In a bargaining process the strongest is he who has no rivals to 
bid against him, and who is not obliged to trade at all; the 
weakest is he who has rivals, and who must trade. Employers 
were once numerous, and were compelled to bid against each 
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other for workmen ; of late they have become few. The cap- 
ital of a great corporation works as a unit in dealing with its 
men. Until recently the men have often been compelled to 
bid against each other for employment, while the employer in 
a given trade and locality has had the field practically to him- 
self. Competition between employers has, of course, not 
ceased to exist; but it has become, by the mere consolidation 
of capital, a force which, in efficiency, bears no comparison 
with the competition which has existed among laborers. In- 
justice results from the unequal motives of the parties in the 
process. Capital has needed labor that it might make a profit ; 
labor has needed employment that it might live. The compe- 
tition which depresses wages is indefinitely stronger than that 
which raises them. 

Trades-unions, and the general union of the Knights of 
Labor have somewhat equalized the conditions ; massed labor 
now deals with consolidated capital. If the aggregation of 
each were complete there would be no competition. There 
would be a bargain-making process on a vast seale ; the “ higg- 
ling of the market” would take the form of strikes and lock- 
outs; production would be checked, and social relations would 
become chaotic. From this condition arbitration would be the 
natural and inevitable outcome. 

The arbitrative system of determining wages is, thus, the 
antithesis of the competitive. Could competition suddenly 
stop and the machinery for arbitration come immediately into 
working order, the philosopher’s “ horologe” might “sound 
the transition from era to era.” Were competition te stop 
while tribunals for arbitration are undeveloped there would be 
social chaos. What is happening is the slow disappearance of 
competition from the labor market, the gradual evolution of 
the new tribunals, and a certain measure of chaos during the 
interval. 

What is to be the moral fruit of the movement? Can any 
one estimate the effect of taking men from a position in which 
they must strive to get what they can, and placing them in one 
in which they can, at best, only have what is just, and in which 
their thoughts are constantly turned to principles of justice! 
The educating effect of such a change is, however, supple- 
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mented by an influence that is immediate and coercive, an 
influence that tends to maké men better, in their business rela- 
tions, whether they will or not. 

It is, probably, not true that competition tends to lower the 
moral standard of the business community to the level set by 
its worst members. It tends to bring the whole community to 
the standard which, for the present and the immediate future, 
is most profitable. There is a certain grade of honesty, and a 
certain degree of humanity which are good commercial policy. 
The man who gauges his business morality by exactly this 
standard will get, thereby, a certain advantage over compet- 
itors. He can undersell them by being good enough and not 
too good to win the maximum success. They are under a 
pressure to follow suit. If their standard is below the one set 
by the successful man, their practice is leveled upwards; if it 
is above that standard, it is leveled downwards. The manu- 
facturer who uses just the right proportion of shoddy will com- 
pel some men to use less, and others to use more than they might 
otherwise do. The man who dilutes his moral character with 
exactly the right proportion of commercial shrewdness will 
cause his rivals, be they worse or better than he, to strive to 
attain the same condition. The market has its moral level, 
and competition presses men from both directions toward it. 

The level is far below the standard fixed by nearly every 
conscience, for other relations of life. It is below the actual 
practice of men in social intercourse, in the church and even 
in political relations of a legitimate kind. The point where 
the mediocre standard of business intercourse produces its 
worst effects is in the dealings of employers with their em- 
ployés. The “Song of the Shirt” grew out of the fact that 
soulless men were ever aud anon appearing among employers 
of sewing women, reducing their wages, advertising their 
cheap products in the windows of their shops, and forcing 
rivals to follow suit or lose customers. How would it be if the 
sewing women were in a guild strong enough to enforce uni- 
form wages! Benevolent employers—and that is the majority— 
would be relieved from their dilemma, and could obey the 
promptings of their better nature. 

If, in addition to a strong guild able to enforce uniform 
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wages for a given amount of work, there were a tribunal com- 
petent to make the rate what it should be, what would be the 
moral effect upon the mercantile community ¢ There would 
be a force conipelling all employers to do right. It would 
ensure the lifting of the moral standard to which the commu- 
nity must conform in transactions with sewing women very 
nearly to an ideal point. Doing right under compulsion will 
not redeem a man in the eyes of a moralist; but forcing a com- 
munity to do right, in a relation where they were forced to do 
wrong, removes a moral blight from every member of it. He 
must indeed lack insight who does not see in the substitution 
of the arbitrative system for the purely competitive scramble, 
ignoble in its nature, and unjust in its results, a moral evolu- 
tion, a change that will make it physically impossible to remain 
in the market, and yet obey the second of the two great com- 
mandments. The man of business may to-day be fit for the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but if he is so, it is not in his mer- 
cantile capacity; that he must doff as a garment when he 
enters any relation where ideal morality prevails. The man of 
the future may have something to put off in entering the 
higher relations of life, but he cannot lay the blame of it 
upon society. The arbitrative system, when fully developed, 
will place no man where he can say that he is compelled to 
sink either his fortune or his character. Business life will 


level men morally upward. 
J. B, CLARK. 
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The Ideal Scholar. 


EDUCATIONAL TOPICS. 


ArticLte L—THE IDEAL SCHOLAR.* 


My theme is the Idea! Scholar. In treating of it I propose to 
answer such questions as these: What is it to be a scholar in the 
broad acceptation of the term, especially in the times in which we 
live? What are the characteristic features of the type of man- 
hood which this ideal implies? What are the subjective condi- 
tions of success in the scholar’s inward habits, his peculiar train- 
ing, his self-command, his enthusiasm, docility, and diligence ? 
What are the outward appliances and external circumstances 
that are equally essential, as the control of his time, exemption 
from sordid cares, from bodily ailments, and destructive habits ? 
Again, what spheres of interest or activity are essential to the 
conception of the scholar in these days of divided and subdivided 
labor, of minute observation, and limited attention, when a single 
sphere of erudition or a single science is deemed wide enough 
for the most aspiring and industrious? Shall anything like a 
broad and generous culture be hoped for or desired? If so, in 
what shall it consist? What are the studies and aims which it 
should propose, and how far may this ideal be realized ? 

It might seem at first thought that the appellation of scholar 
has less significance at the present time than formerly, for the 
reason that the diffusion of intelligence can no longer be specially 
limited to a few. All the world, it is said, now goes to school, 
consequently, all the world are equally scholars. It is mere 
assumption for any one man to call himself a scholar by eminence 
on the ground of any special study, or any particular amount or 
quality of knowledge. There was a time when learning was the 
profession of the few, and was supposed to impart to its possessor 
a mysterious power over nature, or privilege with kings, or mas- 
tery over demons, or priestly favor with God. The scholar in 
the old time stood forth in the strongest relief from among the 
common herd, and bade them hear his voice and follow his call; 
but nowadays all men are supposed to be equally instructed. 

*This paper was read in the Hall of Phillips Academy, at Exeter, N. H, 
April 27, 1886. 
VOL, IX, 35 
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Certainly all sit in critical judgment on their teachers and listen, 
while the man who would presume to address or instruct them 
must beg a hearing with his hat in his hand, 

We accept these suggestions for all they are worth, while we 
insist that the devotion of the life to the acquisition of knowledge 
and the guidance and instruction of others requires and trains 
men of a marked and peculiar type. This type is none the less 
significant and important in these days when knowledge is uni- 
versal than it was when the teacher was a necromancer, the 
scribe was the pliant or treacherous servant of his sovereign, and 
the priest was either a hypocrite or a bigot beforeGod. We con- 
tend that the existence of a community of men more or less edu- 
cated themselves, supposes and demands another class of men 
whose culture is wider and more profound, both special and 
general, whose sharpened wit, ample generalizations, responsive 
sympathy, and prying scrutiny are at hand to examine and to 
judge, to help and to hinder the aspirants after elementary 
knowledge, and to diffuse truth of every sort among those, who 
are capable of understanding their words. In other words, for 
the very reason that knowledge is more thorough, more varied, 
and widely diffused, it follows that we need and must produce a 
class of men who deserve to be called scholars by eminence, and 
who require a broad and thorough training. We contend for the 
old-fashioned significance of the product and the education which 
produces it. It does not follow that the word college stands for 
the same idea when we speak of Harvard College or a Business 
College, or that a University has the same import with a High 
School, because in the German language it is often so called, or 
that a man becomes a scholar by pursuing a specialty for a few 
months even under the ablest teachers and side by side with 
those who are scholars indeed. 

We assume at the outset that it will take time to make real an 
ideal like this. It is a long road on which a boy enters who is 
marked out for scholarship, especially in these days when to be 
a scholar must mean so much, and when to master a single 
branch of knowledge engrosses and exhausts a lifetime. While 
it is true that now and then an individual enters this career in 
later youth or in early manhood and makes a brilliant success, 
seeming with a stride to overtake and distance those who have 
been years in the race, it is usually true that those who begin 
very early find in this a special advantage. This is not alone nor 
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chiefly because they add years to their time as time, but because 
the early years of life are golden in respect to the special activi- 
ties which they require, and the peculiar acquisitions which they 
make possible. In childhood, if it is normal, the memory of words 
and dates works as easily as breathing. Facts simply as facts 
write their records upon the passive brain as swiftly as they pass. 
Whatever we hear or see is recalled as spontaneously as it is 
gained. Under this law nature provides for the accumulation of 
those materials which will subsequently be needed, when time is 
cheap and labor ought to be play, and each day is a brief eternity 
of being, and each experience of life leaves its sharp-cut stamp 
upon the memory—furnishing the creative phantasy with ex- 
haustless materials to work upon and manipulate when reason 
shall come to the front. 

If these early opportunities for special gains are not used they 
can never be replaced. Memory and fancy are insensibly dis- 
placed by judgment and thought. The radiant dawn with its 
varied and roseate hues insensibly fades away before the steady 
light of the sober day. It is desirable to begin the scholar’s life 
early for another reason. Even were it not true that certain 
activities and achievements can be better achieved in the early 
years, there would be reason enough in the fact that there is so 
much work to be done, why we cannot begin too soon if we 
begin wisely. 

We also assume that success in the scholar’s life depends on 
two conditions.—The springs of action, as the feelings and pur- 
poses, on the one hand, and the machinery and the materials of 
action, as the intellectual powers and achievements, on the other. 
Both of these are in part the gifts of nature; in respect to the 
strength of the one, and the reach and penetration of the other. 
The two act and react on one another in the entire course of the 
scholar’s training. It is hard to say which is the more important 
from the beginning to the end, but it is clear that both claim to 
be considered as elements which give character to the product. 

With these premisings our subject divides itself into the two 
leading heads of the teachers and the studies of the Ideal Scholar, 
using both in the largest and most liberal sense, and considering 
both as addressing the springs of action as truly as they instruct 
the pure intellect. 

We begin with the scholar’s teachers; the first and most impor- 
tant of which are those which are furnished by the home. We 
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do not begin our life alone. We inherit from other generations 
a stock of impulses and powers which represent the past, and 
which pass into our life under the mysterious law which we 
name heredity. As we awake to conscious life we are sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of influence and teachings which seem 
to give that set to our aims, and that direction to our activities, 
which becomes the nucleus of our individual life and from which 
all the web of this subsequent life is developed into a separate 
personality. Every Ideal Scholar should have a home to which 
he can trace more or fewer of those strong impulses which have 
made him to be what he is, and in which he has gained the 
definite convictions that are the deep foundations of his intellee- 
tual life. It now and then happens that some street Arab or 
homeless orphan stumbles upon a scholar’s career and wins a 
scholar’s renown. Whenever this occurs it is because nature 
sumehow supplies an exception which by its manifest import 
proves the rule to be true—strangely furnishing some substitute 
for a father’s wisdom or a mother’s tenderness. Ordinarily, we 
say with confidence, the Ideal Scholar has a normal home, and 
finds in that home more or fewer of the controlling impulses and 
guidance which enter into his subsequent life. The scholar’s ideal 
home may not be a home of leisure or ease, or what is commonly 
called culture, but it must be pervaded by high aims, by a just esti- 
mate of knowledge as possessing an intrinsic dignity and worth 
when compared with shows and shams of any kind, and of the 
value of truth and honor as contrasted with trickery and finesse. 
The inmates of the home may none of them be technically eda- 
cated in book knowledge. They may be neither profound in 
science nor versed in literature, and yet they may cherish pro- 
found convictions of the value of both as the condition of the 
highest manhood. ‘To this is usually added the conviction that 
a well cultured mind and an enlightened character are better 
securities for what is called success in life than any other advan- 
tages. It is from homes like these that scholars usually proceed, 
not necessarily poor in wealth, but though poor still rich in the 
possession of the highest aims, and sustained by the enthusiasm 
of moral self-respect and just ambitions. If they are also en- 
dowed with wealth and refined by art and ease, they are yet 
more ennobled by just conceptions of the worth of character and 
usefulness as the best accomplishments which wealth can buy or 
culture can adorn. 
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There is many a homely or dilapidated house in New England 
that is pointed out as the early home of one who was distin- 
guished in his youth as the scholar of his hamlet or village, who 
subsequently won a noble name by some form of learned or active 
usefulness of which a scholar’s habits were the necessary founda- 
tion. If you ask what there was in that home which made him 
great, you will find that everything was there which was required 
for this end—the noble aims which were kindled in his mind by 
father or mother or other inmate, and the teachings or habits 
which were inculcated as essential to their realization. It was 
not that the parents were themselves scholars, or in any accepted 
sense persons of culture. Their books might have been few, their 
reading scanty, their acquaintance with -men and science limited. 
Some books they had, always the Book of books with the poetry 
and pathos, the eloquence and philosophy, which it is ever ready 
to impart to the responsive soul, and in addition Milton and Cow- 
per, or, mayhap Shakespeare in well-thumbed volumes, or Baxter 
or Watts. In these volumes the fervent father or the imagina- 
tive mother found many striking thoughts and burning words 
concerning this life and the next, and the aims and inspiration 
that are befitting to both, which one or both had contrived to 
impart to the docile son—waking once for all the glowing ideals 
which guided and warmed his subsequent life. 

If you require an example, read the story of Daniel Webster’s 
youth, and as you visit his early home and call to mind what 
thoughts were awakened in his mind under the shadows of the 
dark forest by the teachings of his father and mother, which he 
cherished with grateful reverence through all the years of his 
culminating renown. Or think of the plain home of Theodore 
Parker in historic Lexington, or the home more refined of William 
Channing near the resounding beach of the twice historic New- 
port, or ponder the story of Thomas Carlyle and of his lifelong 
idolatry of his father and mother and the filial reverence which he 
cherished for both to the end of his life, plain and in a sense un- 
cultured as they were. Remember how there was nothing the 
latter valued so much in the midst of his London life as the oat- 
meal from the old home, the walls of which were laid by his 
father’s hands, and this not so much for the oatmeal as for the in- 
spiration of his mother, and the solid sense of the father, which it 
80 distinctly revived. Read the lives of Emerson and Haw- 
thorne, and you will find that the secret impulses of the life of 
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both are found in the homes of each and was in each case marked 
and unique, in both cases unmistakable and strong. Recall to 
your minds the many splendid examples of scholarly achieve- 
ment in which English and American history abound and you 
will find the same old story continually repeated, that whenever 
there have been notable achievements in the world of thought 
these may usually be traced to some inspiring incitement that has 
been kindled in the nursery or by the fireside. 

From the home we pass to the school as the place where our 
Ideal Scholar encounters formal instruction and comes in contact 
with the professional teacher. We employ here no conventional 
terms, but include in the school every form of task-work which is 
assigned to the scholar as a preparation for his active life, begin- 
ning with the most informal lessons which the family furnishes 
and ending with the final thesis with which he justifies his title to 
teach a fellow-man in a public career. We include in the disci- 
pline of the school those easy lessons which are softened by a 
mother’s indulgence, and the hard and dry tasks which are im- 
posed by the merciless master. ‘They are all alike—the daily re- 
citations for which we are compelled to prepare, the fearful exam- 
inations for which there is no escape and no excuse, the pertina- 
cious scrutiny which the impersonal examiner draws out into a 
lengthened torture—they are all alike in this, that they require 
the achievement of some task which ordinarily involves labor 
against a specified time of trial and test. Whatever this task 
may be it is all the same in principle and aim, and that is, the 
enforcement of some mental activity for a definite achievement, 
whether it is an effort of memory, of discrimination, of reasoning, 
or some form of creative power. 

The school implies a teacher, and a teacher it is presumed 
knows more and can think better than his pupils, and should 
never release his pupil till he equals or surpasses himself. One 
office of the teacher is to assign some form of activity to his pupil, 
giving him all the aid that is consistent with this rule—usually 
an activity which involves effort and often some duty which is to 
be done against a fixed time, for the simple reason that it is by 
making such definite efforts that the pupil gains acquisition, alert- 
ness, discrimination, self-control, and power. While it is true 
that school tasks differ greatly in their rigor, it should ever be 
remembered, indeed it should be inscribed in letters of bronze over 
schools of every kind, If you give up tasks you might as well dis- 
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miss the school. This is equally true whether the school is a 
kindergarten or a university. It is true indeed that the tasks pre- 
scribed in the kindergarten differ from those prescribed in the 
university, but both are tasks, albeit the first are set to music and 
the second are attended by no music except the moans of reluct- 
ant nature or of the exasperated will. We may allow to the 
scholar a choice between his tasks so far as he knows his own 
powers or purposes or has a right to consult them. We simply 
insist that when they are set or assumed they must be enforced, 
and that the logic which justifies the teacher in constraining the 
pupil to achieve any task, may also justify him in assigning and 
enforcing a fixed curriculum as the basis and condition of what 
men call scholarship. Of what this should include we will speak 
later. At present we affirm the right and duty in general, which 
indeed no man will deny. 

And yet so much is said in these days against the principle of 
constraint and compulsion in both school and university life, so 
much is urged in favor of freedom and choice that I may be ex- 
cused for dwelling for a moment on what seems to me the essence 
and ideal of life at school. Let us then for a moment shake our- 
selves clear of all associations with the rod or the dungeon, and 
form to ourselves the most roseate images of the means of enforce- 
ment. Then let us ask and seek to answer the question, Why 
should the schoolma’am or the college professor assume to pre- 
scribe and enforce our lessons at all? Why not leave both the 
selection and the acquisition, to the fancy or the choice of the 
pupil? Simply, we reply, because the world of life for which the 
school professes to prepare abounds in tasks, and unless the school 
anticipates the discipline the best preparation for life cannot be 
achieved. Day by day the Physician, the Lawyer, the Clergy- 
man, and the man of business, nay, even the teacher himself, 
meets and is confronted by his daily lessons. Even the gentleman 
who sets his own tasks can only pass the time which he desires 
to kill by making engagements even if he does not fulfill them, 
and even he, should he go too far in remissness, will be visited 
with summary disgrace. It is true we are not marked for our 
failures in life after the fashion of the school, but the marks are 
deeper and more lasting and often incapable of erasure. If we 
lift our thoughts above the sense-world, are we not taught by 
nature and conscience that life itself is a series of duties assigned 
to each of us under the “great taskmaster’s eye.” 
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I find the same conception of the relation of school discipline to 
the Activities of life expressed by the brother of the founder of 
this school in the fundamental constitution of the sister academy 
when he describes its object to be “to teach the great end and 
business of living,” showing in this that he not only had a clear 
insight into the end of schooling of every sort, but also discerned 
that the most important thing which we learn at school is not 
Greek or Latin or Algebra or Geometry, but how to meet the duties 
of life promptly, thoroughly, and satisfactorily—life in his view 
being a series of tasks which if we face them resolutely and faith- 
fully will at last become our play. We may say what we will 
about compulsory study and compulsory attendance and compul- 
sory preparation. We may succeed in driving tasks out of our 
schools and colleges, but we cannot succeed in driving them out 
of life. It were a pity to choose to forego them in the days of 
youth, for it will be all the more difficult to meet them later. 

The teacher, one or many, does not make the school, nor do his 
lessons or his example furnish the scholar’s entire ideal. Some- 
times, indeed, by the breadth of his acquisitions and the force of 
his character he is both ideal and inspiration to all whom he in- 
structs, so that they bless him while he lives and honor his name 
when he is dead. But even then he does not exhaust or hinder 
the inspirations which came from another source. You send your 
son to the schoolmaster, says Emerson, but it is his schoolfellow 
who teaches him. Much as this seems to signify, its meaning and 
truth grows upon us the more we think of its breadth of import. 
It is at the school that the pupil makes his first personal and 
definite acquaintance with the great world without the house- 
hold. Before school time begins the world within those limits 
had been molded so gradually with his growing consciousness as 
to seem a part of himself and almost to blend with the earth and 
sky. Butso soon as the boy enters the school and definitely 
faces his kind, say a dozen or more, with looks of wonder or 

sympathy or defiance, there gradually dawns upon his awakened 
mind the knowledge of what public sentiment may signify with 
its smiles and its frowns, of the laws which it imposes, with its 
doctrines of rights, its claims of property, and all the manifold 
experiences in miniature which social manhood is forced to make 
for itself and out of which emerges the boy’s first conceptions of 
law and government, of his duties and his rights. Gradually the 
world of one’s schoolfellows becomes the most important world, 
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often the only human world that the growing boy cares for in his 
years of “storm and stress.” Between the class-room and the 
playground it is the only world with which he has much to do or 
greatly cares for; whether he dreams or is awake. For within 
its limits, he. finds ample material for his loves and hates, his 
plans and achievements, and upon its varied occupations he lav- 
ishes all the resources of his never exhausted youth. Within this 
luxuriant field of the fermenting common life of every school and 
college there spring up and grow together the golden wheat and 
the poisonous weed, noble resolves and hateful passions, generous 
aims and vile conspiracies, common movements which kindle and 
fan the flames of a noble enthusiasm or single-handed heroism 
which defies a maddened crowd. If the social tide sets strongly 
in the right direction the voice of the community is the voice of 
God; if it moves strongly toward evil its temporary triumphs 
only prepare the way for a disastrous and conspicuous defeat. 

The educating force of these influences with our Ideal Scholar 
is sufficiently obvious. It is not alone the teacher, nor the text- 
books, nor the manifold other appliances which make or mar the 
best development, but most of all it is the common social life 
with which the scholar is surrounded that silently shapes and 
energizes his inner being. Within this charmed circle those 
school and college friendships are formed which so often become 
friendships for life. It usually happens, it always happens if the 
spirit is of finer mould, that some single companion is sooner or 
later found who becomes the other self. With common tasks and 
common aims each finds in the other the complement of himself, 
as each reflects the other’s tastes or supplies his defects. One 
school or college friend, or perhaps a little group of zealous schol- 
ars animated by common purposes or ardently following common 
studies have sometimes done more for one another’s scholarly 
achievements than an army of learned professors or the costliest 
outfit of books or apparatus. Not that the latter may not for 
many purposes be indispensable, but that the former are always 
fraught with elemental fire. 

The great schools of England and her greater universities have 
done immensely more for the scholarship of England or rather 
for the scholars of England, by the intense and pervasive common 
life which they have sustained than by every other provision for 


* culture and inspiration. If you do not believe this, read with in- 


telligence the scores, or as I should say, the hundreds of the strik- 
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ng biographies which we have of England’s great men who had a 
university training. Two school friends whose hearts early beat 
in unison, a half score of inmates of the same college at Oxford 
or Cambridge, a group of like-minded fellows in the common 
room, have not only kindled in their own souls a zeal for learning, 
but have carried its lighted torch half round the globe in a glow- 
ing track. Much as these social bonds are needed in England 
among those who call themselves scholars, in this country they 
are needed more. It is for this reason that we deprecate any 
weakening of the personal element in teachers and the tendency 
to substitute lectures and written examinations for the lively 
question and answer in which man meets man with open face and 
loosened tongue. For this reason we mourn over the tendency 
to abandon or disintegrate the old college class, with those sympa- 
thies and antipathies through the quadriennial course which gave 
the student such opportunities in experience with one another 
as are impossible in almost any other conceivable situation in 
life. If the new fashion shall prevail it will come to pass that 
within what was once a royal dining hall arranged for a common 
repast we shall be summoned to take our intellectual nutriment 
ala carte in little and changing squads and consequently know 
little and care less for the few with whom we chance to associate 
for a month, 

With thoughts of the common life, and its importance to the 
scholar, there comes in the subjects of common sports at school or 
college and their influence upon the scholar’s ideal, aye, and upon 
his achievements, as also upon his manners, his tastes, and his 
character. This subject is likely to be more rather than less im- 
portant for the time to come. Athletics in all their forms are 
everywhere an established interest. Contests of every kind be- 
tween individuals and classes and schools and colleges occur as 
regularly as the recitations, and are often more numerously atten- 
ded, especially when the latter are optional. In respect to this sub- 
ject the following questions naturally suggest themselves: What 
place should athletics hold in our Ideal of the training of the 
scholar? Should they be systematically taught and the practice 
of them be universally enforced? Should contests in strength 
and skill be permitted under prudent direction? Should such 
contests be aliowed between the representatives of different in- 
stitutions ? 

To these questions only the briefest answers can be given 
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with reasons as brief. To the first of these questions the answer 
is easy. Athletics and Hygiene should be taught in every 
school. The theory of each is supposed to enter into the ideal 
knowledge which is presumed of every scholar. The obvious 
conditions of health and corporal well-being ought to be familiar 
to every educated boy and girl. The practice of both ought to 
be enforced during the earlier years of the scholar’s life, because 
these are the plastic and glowing years, and the muscular and 
organic life is then receptive of every physical habit on which 
vigor depends, or through which weakness and disease may sap 
or destroy the energies of life. They should be encouraged later, 
but enforced no longer than the tastes and preferences accept 
with pleasure the assigned activities of the drill room, for the 
reason that by many the gymnastics of the independent walk, the 
adventurous climb, the solitary row, and the unnamed delights of 
the summer and even of the winter landscape are greatly pre- 
ferred. 

The subject of trials of athletic skill and strength especially 
between different schools presents especial difficulties. We can- 
not do justice to such a subject here. At first the spectacle is 
not unattractive, of friendly yet earnest strifes of strength and 
skill, with all the restraints upon hostile passions which experience 
teaches and which the generous impulses of strenuous youth are 
ready to accept. And yet on the other hand, the elaborate ar- 
rangements for the season, the recurring excitements attendant 
upon each reported contest, the thought and feeling, and time 
and money, which are expended upon the betting, and the jeal- 
ousies and envyings which are incident to the theory and practice 
of these contests, must give us pause before we pronounce them 
an unmitigated blessing. But yet even on this unfavorable side 
we find some good, as in the restraint of the grosser indulgencies 
of appetite and passion, in the enforcement of gentlemanly ways, 
in the conduct of programs and treaties, and now and then in the 
noble behavior of the field. Some of our best athletes become 
the best lawyers and clergymen and physicians, Some of them 
take the high honors, and among their high ambitious to excel do 
not forget the highest of all. For these reasons, to say the least, 
we cannot exclude athletic excellence or ambition from the 
scholar’s ideal. 

Thus far we have spoken of the teaching and training of the 
home and of the school in which the agency of parents and 
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teachers and schoolmates is conspicuous. We have omitted the 
most important of all, viz: the teaching and training which é 

man bestows upon himself. We may not forget that for the ideal 
scholar this is the most efficient training which any man can possi" 
bly receive, and that without this all other teaching and discipline 
must fail of their best effect. Parents and the home circle may incul- 
cate and inspire, teachers may assign the most judicious tasks and 
enforee them most wisely. Schoolmates may be troops of angels 
that would bear the pupil up to God by steps of duty and wings 
of faith, and yet if the scholar does not become his own efficient 
and inspiring teacher, the ideal conditions of a scholar’s career are 
not fulfilled, and the genuine scholar is not produced. Hence we 
say emphatically, every scholar is his own best teacher, and sooner 
or later he must assume and discharge this function for himself. 
The most efficient schooling to which he can possibly be subjected 
is that to which he subjects himself. There comes to every school- 
boy who makes of himself a man, early or later, on a sudden or 
more gradually, the discovery that for what he is to become, he 
is chiefly responsible to himself. It is of little consequence how 
he reaches this conviction, whether it breaks upon him with start- 
ling abruptness, as in a vision, or whether it is gradually reached 
as the darkness of midnight is replaced by the dawn. Its voice is 
distinct and clear: Henceforth you must be your own teacher and 
master combined. To this voice the response is equally clear and 
strong, J must and Iwill. Sooner or later the questions follow: 
What then will you become, and how? If the answer concerns 
intellectual achievement, according to its breadth and fullness such 
will be the man, provided only that industry and self-control hold 
him to his work. To such a pupil no master can possibly be so 
rigorous as he becomes to himself. Every oversight in his daily 
lesson is noticed by himself with greater rigor than by the stern- 
est of teachers, Whatever labor and attention can accomplish is 
freely lavished upon his work, and sooner or later his work shows 
the result in his quickened intellect, his enlarged acquisitions, his 
exacter knowledge, and the completed mastery of his powers, to 
whatever service they are applied. With this increased self-reli- 
ance there is increased self-distrust. With augmented energy of 
purpose, there is a deepened conviction that he needs help and guid- 
ance from others, that his own fancies and convictions require the 
correction of other men’s judgment, and the light of other men’s 
knowledge. This is the natural result of that deepened simplicity 
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of purpose which comes from a deepened sense of responsibility 
to one’s self. Hence it is no paradox to say that self-distrust may 
be increased in proportion to one’s self-reliance; that the most 
thorough scholar who is the most thorough because he is the 
most self-reliant, is also the most candid and liberal in his judg- 
ments of others and the most suspicious of himself. The ranks of 
the noblest scholars are crowded with men of this type—men of the 
rarest candor coupled with the strongest convictions, men with a 
martyr’s meekness, yet ready for the martyr’s fire, men as unlike 
as possible to the intellectual bullies with whom they are some- 
times confounded. 

When the scholar is fully awake to his obligations to himself 
and is competent to judge of the studies which will best meet his 
future wants, he is competent to select his studies for himself, and 
he is not before. Certainly not without the strenuous advice of 
older men. How soon this state may be attained by this or that 
individual we need not decide. Now and then there is a scholar 
who shows in his youth tastes so decided and capacities so strong 
as to leave no room for any question except the one-sided inquiry 
whether his one-sidedness does not need to be corrected by the 
very studies which he does not fancy. But conceding that such 
a case is exceptional, we are forced to conclude that self-control 
cannot safely be allowed until some serious sense of self-responsi- 
bility has been evoked and with it the necessity that the liberty of 
choice will not be abused, but will be intelligently and earnestly 
used, 

But we pass a second time over the embers of this burning 
question with hasty tread. 

Thus far have we been occupied with the teachers of the Ideal 
Scholar under the designation of the home, the school, and him- 
self. We have conceived the school to include the college and 
university as the necessary conditions of his training. In other 
words, we have assumed that his training was to be a public 
education, that is, an education prosecuted under the stimulus of 
an active social life. For the reasons which have been already 
suggested, we have not contrasted a public with a private educa- 
tion for the simple reason that the last is possible for only a very 
few, and that for these few it should be supplemented by the col- 
lisions and enticements of the school, and the stimulants and ex- 
hilarants of the university. These last should never be dispensed 
with, and even in the case of princes or the exceptionally wealthy, 
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more or less of the school life is recognized, as the essential com- 
pletion of an education which will fit them to deal with their fel- 
low-men. 

Leaving the teachers, let us pass to their teaching—in other 
words, to the studies which are essential to the scholar’s ideal. We 
naturally begin with language, inasmuch as all education, even 
that of nature, begins with the mastery over words and speech. 
There are not a few in these days who forget this truth, or recog- 
nizing it as a fact, are disposed to rebel against the lessons which 
it suggests, or to reverse the position in which words have stood 
in respect to facts. Their lusty cry is, give us things: confront 
us with facts. Nature meets us at every turn with living realities, 
Words are of use only as they acquaint us with nature, so far and 
so far only as they teach us to observe, or as they record what 
others have seen or proved, or what we may discern and test for 
ourselves. To be sure words are a great convenience. They give 
a man a thousand eyes in place of two. They dispense with his 
traveling over unmeasured distances, and his mining in dark and 
gloomy depths, or flying along trackless spaces. But all these 
other services were better dispensed with under the pressing 
calls of nature as she bids us confer with herself directly and alone. 

As against all these plausible and urgent reasons, we urge the 
incontestable truth, explain or not as we may, that in point of 
fact and under the guidance and impulse of nature herself the 
intellectual culture of man begins with the mastery of his mother 
tongue, and this not as a means to what lies beyond, but through 
the processes themselves by which this mastery is achieved—in 
learning to speak with the articulating organs and to interpret 
by the eye the symbols of uttered speech. How or why it should 
be we may not explain. That the combined activities of the 
mental and vocal elements of the unseen thought and the seen or 
uttered word should be of such enormous force in the discipline 
and development of the human intelligence, we know to be 4 
fact. Let two children begin with equal promise. Let speech 
and the physical capacity for spoken language be denied to the 
one, or simply disused, and let the other be trained to speak and 

read, and the disparity in the intellectual development of the two 
will speedily be enormous. Nothing will remove this disparity 
except the study of language, which the loosened tongue, or the 
interpreting eye make possible. Let these be given and the 
powers expand under the varied and quickening stimulants which 
come through language alone. 
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To a certain extent and for a certain length of time the study 
of language is indispensible as the medium of culture of every 
kind in whatever form culture may be desired, simply, if for no 
other reason, because it confronts the man with the countless rela- 
tions of things and of thought which would be unobserved or 
forgotten were they not fixed by words and thus made the pecu- 
liar and permanent possession of the mind. It is idle to spend 
the time in proving what no man denies, that the mastery of one 
language at least is essential to awaken, to instruct, and to in- 
form the infant mind. Even the extremest physicist who would 
fain confine his faith to the hardest kind of material facts, would 
neither dodge nor forget the truth that it is not facts, but the 
relations of facts, which makes science, and that these relations 
must be symbolized in words. Even he will concede that the 
education of the student of nature must begin with the mastery 
of the mother tongue. 

Again, the mastery of language is not only necessary if we 
would acquire, but equally that we may be able to communi- 
cate to others. To impart with clearness and facility and 
method and interest, the teacher must be the master of his 
instrument, and to be the master of an instrument so subtle 
as language, requires art and skill, and art and skill carries us back 
to science. But here it may be asked, why for all these purposes 
does not the study of English suffice, and why is it not wiser to 
master the capacities of a single instrument rather than divide 
your energies between two or three? Why study any other than 
English except for the reason that French and German can tell 
you facts that the English does not disclose? Or if you study a 
language for the sake of the language, to gain some peculiar dis- 
cipline, why not study English in a philological and critical way 
—as Old English and Middle English or Modern English, and let 
all the others go except as reporters of facts and instruments of 
information? Especially, why insist on the Greek in these days 
of expanding science and multiplied letters, when the English 
literature spreads out its riches, at once the labor and the luxury 
of a lifetime, in their boundless profusion? The challenge is fair. 
The answer to it is ready. 

First of all, experience has decided that a language other than 
your own can be used to greater advantage for all those purposes 
for which you study language at all. In other words, you learn 
to study English critically to better advantage when you see it 
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reflected in German or Greek than by looking at it directly in 
the face and comparing it by standards taken from itself alone, 
As you judge a familiar landscape to greater advantage in respect 
to form or color or other features, when you see it reflected in 
mirror, so is it with a scholar’s facilities for estimating his mother. 
tongue. The child and the man who have had no special train. 
ing find it almost as difficult to criticise their mother-tongue as 
to criticise the mother whom they unreflectingly love and admire, 
But so soon as they have been schooled to do this with another 
language than their own, they come back to their own with new 
eyes and new standards. No @ priori reasoning or dogmatic 
assertions can set aside facts like these. Every scholar who 
deserves the name must accept them as axiomatic truths. To 
assert that it cannot be so and shall not be so for the next genera- 
tion, because we cannot see why it should be so, is to fight 
against the wind. 

But if you must employ another language, why not use German 
in place of Greek? What gives to Greek this unchallenged pre- 
eminence among the thousand tongues that have been used by 
man? Is not the German as articulated in its paradigms, as 
refined in its structure, as profound in thought as is the Greek? 
Is not Gethe a better model for the modern scholar than even 
Plato, or Homer, or Sophokles? When I am posed with these 
questions I have one answer. ‘The Greeks possessed one quality 
in language and diction, in sentiment and reasoning, and that is 
the gift of perpetual, exuberant youth. The freshness of life’s 
morning was always with them. In their poetry, their oratory, 
their philosophy and their drama, clearness, directness, pathos, earn- 
estness, frankness, and consummate beauty are always dominant. 
This youth enabled them to produce a literature which should 
have the exalted function of training the scholars of humanity for 
all the generations. This function they will continue to exercise 
in spite of the confident predictions to the contrary. The strong 
convictions of those who have made trial of this training remain 
unshaken. We may not forget that the host of these witnesses 
is enormous, extending through many generations. The position 
of Greece as the teacher of Rome and the schoolmaster of civil- 
ized Christendom was not an accident, but was founded on the 
conviction that comes from trial. No man who has thoroughly 
availed himself of this culture and in any proper sense put it to 
the proof, has regretted the time or the labor which it has in- 
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volved. Every man who has gone far enough in his Greek to 
read Plato, and Homer, and Demosthenes with moderate facility 
will testify that by his mastery of Greek he has gained more 
than he has lost in time in the facility for his other linguistic 
studies, provided the normal period for a scholar’s curriculum 
were allowed him. We premised early in our argument that a 
scholar’s training requires some amplitude of time. It were idle 
to forget that time is essential to success in every enterprise. 
We do not contend, that the mastery of two languages does not 
require more time than the mastery of one, and yet we do contend 
in all sobriety, that if one be modern and the cther be classical, 
that the one will so aid the other that the mastery of both shall 
not require double the time demanded for one alone. 

That the Ideal Scholar of the present day should be the easy 
master of more or fewer of the modern languages may be as- 
sumed without discussion or argument. At what time the study 
of the latter shall begin must depend upon circumstances which 
are beyond the control of many scholars. That it is desirable 
that this study should begin very early in life is obvious to every 
competent judge. That much valuable time is likely to be 
wasted if it is not thus used is equally clear. During these early 
years time seems so abundant as to be inexhaustible and hence 
it is often lavishly thrown away. When the memory moves with 
spontaneous ease and holds fast its gains without effort, then is 
the time to connect the acquisition of one or two modern lan- 
guages with exercises in the mother tongue. If such studies are 
conjoined with moderate energy and skill, the light which is re- 
flected from the one to the other will stimulate curiosity and incite 
to thought. As upon the naive study of the mother and foreign 
tongue there is superinduced that reflective study of both which 
we call grammar, the one enlivens the other, and grammar itself 
is lifted above the “‘Serbonian bog” of abstract metaphysics into 
which whole armies of jubilant youth have been sunk. Or at least 
the stepping stones of this morass will have been made more 
obvious by the play and counter-play of their mutually reflected 
lights. When a boy thus favored enters upon the school he will 
have made enormous gains if he rightly uses these advantages, 
Alas it too often happens that the boy thus distinguished is sated 
with his intellectual gains. He finds his school work so easy 
that the habit of severe and dogged effort is never acquired, or 
at least, not matured. The reflective and discriminating period 
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of his school life is wasted or dawdled away for want of knowl- 
edge or of noble ambition. When he is introduced to the severer 
drills of classical lessons his previous training has given him 
facility enough to render him independent of the hardest work. 
His facile memory or disciplined wit serves as substitutes for 
reflective thought. The foundation was of the best, but the 
superstructure became frail and flimsy. This comes of that simple 
unfaithfulness to which there are many splendid exceptions. 

It depends largely on the highest schools of learning to decide 
whether a high ambition for thorough work and classical learn- 
ing shall animate the schools below, and whether or not the boys 
who are especially favored with opportunities for early culture, 
especially in the languages, shall gain that classical facility which 
is easily within their reach and submit to that grammatical exact- 
ness and copious reading which are the surest foundations for a 
correct and facile English style. Should the universities cease to 
require some decent mastery of Greek and Latin as a condition of 
their highest honors, should they by example or dogma fail to 
stimulate and impart those higher attainments in both these lan- 
guages which modern facilities make possible, the danger would 
not be slight that many of those youths who enjoy special facili- 
ties in childhood for linguistic studies will choose what they will 
fancy is an easier path to scholastic honors. If, on the other 
hand, the sentiment expressed by the university teaching and 
action should set strongly and positively in the opposite direc- 
tion, we have every reason to believe that the spirit which is in 
the heart of our most cultivated youth will make itself manifest 
in splendid fruits of classical and literary enthusiasm. 

These questions concerning the study of language suggest another 
topic, viz: the study of Jditerature, particularly the familiar ac- 
quaintance with English literature as essential to the Ideal 
Scholar. Whatever opinions may be held with respect to the 
relative claims of the classical and modern languages, all men 
agree in holding that the cultivated scholar, and in these days 
the cultivated gentleman, should be familiar with the priceless 
treasures of English literature and find in them a constant stimu- 
Jant and delight. The Ideal Scholar is no dry philologue who 
is preoccupied with forms and facts, with dates and names, but a 
thinking and feeling man whose refined imagination is easily 
borne upwards upon the pinions of eloquence and song, and 
whose cultivated taste has been disciplined by the perfection of 
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diction in prose or verse. If our critical learning fails to stimu- 
late and train the imagination to this sensitive and enlightened 
sympathy with literature it may fail of its most important service. 

Culture in this direction is not in the strictest sense of the term 
scholastic in the conditions of its growth. Much has been ex- 
pected of late from scholastic tasks and exercises in creating and 
directing a taste for English literature. With this view careful 
studies in Anglo-Saxon and Early English have been introduced 
into English schools. After the same theory special critical 
studies of our great English writers have been prepared for the 
same class of scholars. Some good results have been achieved, 
but much less than has been expected. The explanation of the 
failure of efforts like these has already been hinted at in the gen- 
eral truth, that we study our native language and literature most 
effectually, other things being equal, when we see them as reflected 
in the mirror of another tongue. 

Bat while we contend for this truth, we as earnestly contend 
that the Ideal Scholar cannot begin too early to be familiar with 
the best English writers, and that what he reads and the manner 
in which he reads are of the utmost consequence to his culture and 
his success in life. The taste for reading, in the special sense of 
the phrase, is variable as to the time and character of its develop- 
ment. Te some it comes in early childhood, needing to be care- 
fully directed and often to be rigorously repressed. To others it 
comes discouragingly late, even when the intellect is strong and 
bright. It supposes some positive individual activity of thought 
or feeling on the part of the young reader, something nobler than 
the mechanical response of the passive imagination, some active 
recognition of a likeness between the pictures or thoughts of the 
books which we read and the memories and reflections of the 
reader. Such a revelation comes when a boy reads passively in a 
poem or a novel, and all at once there seems to start out from the 
printed page some past experience of his own, some familiar land- 
scape, some character such as he has met before, some living pic- 
ture of the past, some serious thought or earnest aspiration. 
When a boy finds reality like this in a book, then he begins to 
read. If to read is to connect our actual experience with what 
our books impart, it would seem to be most desirable to connect 
the reading of the scholar with his severer studies, so far at least 
as such reading may bring the matter of his studies home to his 
individual thinking. Inasmuch as history should be taught early 
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in life when the memory is fresh and keen, it follows that the 
romance of history and biography should be stimulated to their 
utmost by the skillful use of the manifold appliances which are now 
so ready at hand. Here is the field for the inventive and stimu- 
lative power of the teacher. 

That his task is not easy is most obvious. It is equally clear 
that something needs to be done to bring back to our young 
scholars more vigorous and self-relying and self-respecting habits 
of reading in place of the mechanical dawdling and superficial 
ways which are the result of our modern book-making and news- 
papers. Would that we could draw off into the sewer the torrent 
of frothy and sometimes nasty stuff that persistently tempts 
the youth of our schools and colleges, and could replace it with a 
tonic and refreshing stream. The least that we can say is that 
no youth has began to educate himself who has not taken his 
reading into his own hands in order to select the matter and 
direct the measure of its use. Look out for your reading, is the 
first cautionary and directive signal which the young scholar 
should set up who begins the work of self-culture. You may find 
in your reading your inspiration and solace. You have need of 
care that it does not become your poison and torment. 

The thought may long ago have occurred to some of my 
hearers that the Ideal Scholar which the speaker has in mind is 
the Ideal Scholar of other times when the physical universe was 
veiled to the eyes of cultivated men, and when nature was 
withholding those wondrous revelations which in such swift 
succession have since been unveiled to man’s wondering eyes,— 
which have been subjected to the most trying tests and success- 
fully applied to the arts and conveniences of life. Surely it is not 
only natural, but necessary, to inquire what place this newly dis- 
covered Cosmos may claim in the studies of cultivated man and 
what changes should follow in our system of culture and educa- 
tion. 

To this question I reply, Nature as now interpreted and under- 
stood, cannot and should not be excluded from the scholar’s atten- 
tion. The facts, the laws, the theories, the experiments, with the 
changed conceptions of matter and spirit which they warrant, the 
new views of the near and distant universe, the discoveries and 
arts which the microscope, the telescope and the spectroscope 
have made possible, the altered conceptions of matter, living and 
dead, and of spirit in its relation to both—all these should be 
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familiar to the man who aspires to the culture of the scholar. 

Neither man nor his institutions, neither literature nor history, 

can be understood unless the cultured mind recognizes what 
science has established as true and what science threatens to de- 
stroy. Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” with its depressing question- 
ings and its triumphant faith, shows most emphatically that even 

modern poetry is affected by scientific thought. Every news- 

paper and review, every history and tale is penetrated by the all- 

dissolving or the all-assuring atmosphere of what calls itself 
Modern Science. We cannot leave science out of our theory of - 
education if we would, we would not if we could. What changes 

does this changed condition of things require in our theory of 

education ? 

The first thought which occurs in answer to this question is, 
that it invests the Mathematical studies with a new importance, 
whether they are viewed from the standpoint of practice or of 
theory. Indeed, all men concede that without a mastery over the 
pure and applied mathematics a mastery over modern science is 
impossible. What grammar is to linguistics and philology the 
mathematics are to scientific studies. They are at once the 
trainers and the media of scientific thought. As trainers of the 
mind they keep ward and watch at the vestibule of physical 
science. The inscription, Let no man enter herein unless he can 
geometrize, has a new significance in these modern times. Geom- 
etry and Algebra are both grammar and logic to the sciences of 
nature, as they train to the capacity of discerning the nicest dis- 
tinctions in the field of thought, and as they enable us to follow 
them as they tremble along Mahomet’s bridge of a single hair. 
In a sense that is loftier and more daring they keep and reveal 
the mysteries of the kingdom of nature and enable us to inter- 
pret the very thoughts of God. 

Next, scientific studies should be combined with those called 
literary. It is unnatural to divorce the two for the reason that 
they are equally natural and necessary to the thinking mind. An 
ideal education, so far as it proposes and effects a thorough or 
balanced culture, requires that both should be pursued, so far at 
least as to attain mastery of the principles fundamental to both. 
The two have always in fact been combined ever since the days 
of Descartes and Newton when modern physics began to be. To 
contend that the one is practical and the other scholastic is to 
overlook the truly scientific in each and what gives the common 
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interest to both. To overlook and to neglect the severer side of 
physics is to be faithless to science. To attempt to turn schools 
of science into mere workshops or distilleries is to begin at the 
wrong end of a lane and to find yourself thrown out of your path 
and in the region of nowhere. In other words, to divide schools 
of education too early into the so-called practical on the one hand 
and the scholastic on the other is to overlook the very essence of 
science. 

On the other hand, Physics as a science should not be taught 
too early, no more should the metaphysics of grammar or criti- 
cism, and for the common reason that the observing and retaining 
functions are developed before the reflective. For this reason 
familiarity with the phenomena of nature as these address the 
observant powers and appeal to the feelings and stimulate the 
imagination, cannot be begun too soon or be too sedulously culti- 
vated. Natural History in all its attractive branches can hardly 
be taught too early. If I may speak from a personal experience, 
I shall never cease to be profoundly grateful to one of my teach- 
ers who persuaded me to study botany with him as an extra at 
the age of thirteen, when the adventurous period which comes to 
every boy was beckoning me to every excitement of country life. 
The study had been wholly unknown, and with its hard termin- 
ology and its careful analysis it seemed at first anything but 
attractive, but I had not pursued it a month before nature became 
invested with unsuspected mysteries, revealing to me a new life. 
It taught me to walk adventurously miles and miles through 
brush and brier, over rocks and in swamps, fearless of snakes and 
vermin, to greet the early sunrise and the late sunsets of long 
summer days, in long tramps before and after school hours, till I 
had explored every rod as it would seem, within miles of my 
country home. And what was my reward? It gave me eyes 
and ears, not only during my eager youth, but for all my subse- 
quent life. It gave an interest to my rambles in open nature 
which I have not lost till this day. I never see one of the for- 
merly well-known flowers, whether common or rare, that I do not 
greet the first as a well-known friend, and the second as a friend 
long parted and now restored. These experiments were made 
long ago, long before the modern games of base-ball and lawn 
tennis which at present assert such exclusive possession of the 
youthful mind. We had base-ball in some sort then, but I am apt 
to think that if I had not been so fortunate in my botanical ex- 
perience my life would have been the poorer. 
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My experience with Physics was not dissimilar. Upon this I 
stumbled almost by accident. It was taught to the girls of the 
school in a simple fashion, and also to those of the boys who were 
not destined to college life. I happened to take it up for evening 
reading, and even now I can well remember how my mind exulted 
in its first acquaintance with the mysteries of force and law as 
illustrated by the simplest experiments, each one of which was a 
new surprise. I might speak of a similar accidental experience 
with American history. I merely wish to enforce the opinion 
that in an Ideal education science and letters should be conjoined, 
and that whether the period of learning is longer or shorter, both 
elements should be combined. The proportion between the 
elements may be diverse, the languages studied may not be the 
same, or if they are the same the methods of study may vary in 
some slight degree, while still it remains true that no man is truly 
educated who at some time and in some measure does not culti- 
vate his mind by the reflective study of language and the reflective 
study of nature. The claims of science can never, however, be so 
engrossing as to set aside the demand for that culture which comes 
from letters and what letters imply. The one study should never 
be made an offset against the other. On the other hand, no think- 
ing or cultured man can fail to be moved by the wondrous revela- 
tions concerning the material and spiritual universe which modern 
science has given to man during the present century. The Ideal 
Scholar is responsive to Truth in all her aspects and revelations. 
As he gazes upon her face it is brightened with the attractions 
of Beauty, and as he looks more and more intently there will be 


awakened the joy and adoration of Faith. 
Noa PORTER. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


German PsycuoLocy or To-Day.*—The appearance of this 
book of M. Ribot with a friendly Preface by President McCosh is 
a marked instance of the growing comity of philosophical 
thought. The writer of the preface evidently supposes that at 
least so much of fact and established psychological theory as the 
writer of the book presents, can be harmonized with his own 
views upon the same subjects; but the writer of the book plainly 
does not agree with the writer of the preface, as to the possibility 
of such harmony. M. Ribot is an ardent advocate of “ psychology 
without a soul ;” he is a no less ardent opponent of all that psy- 
chology which he regards as effete metaphysical dogma. To 
one who is familiar with the processes and conclusions of the re- 
cent experimental study of mind, it must seem obvious that 
President McCosh has scarcely correctly estimated the amount of 
incompatibility between his own views and those of the book he 
thus introduces to English readers. Nor does he appear familiar 
with physiological psychology. Certainly the student of Lotze’s 
Medicinische Psychologie, his Metaphysik, and his Grundziige 
der Psychologie at first-hand must wonder at the statement that 
his theory of “local signs” is “ mixed up with metaphysics,” and 
“appears to be physiological and not psychical ” (Preface, p. xiii.) 

A few quotations will suffice to show what is M. Ribot’s attitude 
toward metaphysics, and the psychology of the Scotch type 
generally. “ Although it has cut a good figure enough, the old 
psychology is doomed. . . . In vain its wisest representatives at- 
tempt a compromise, and repeat in a loud voice that it is necessary 
to study facts, to accord a large share to experience. Their con- 

cessions amount to nothing. . . . Besides, no reform is possible of 
that which is radically false, and the old psychology rests upon an 
illegitimate assumption, and should perish with the contradictions 
that are in it. . . . Feeble and old, it makes no progress, and asks 
only to be let alone, that it may spend its age in peace, (p. 11).” 
But if M. Ribot is utterly without hope for the reform of the old 
psychology (the psychology whose method is self-consciousness and 

* German Psychology of To-Day, the Empirical School. By THomas Risot. Trans- 


jated from the Second French Edition, by J. M. Baldwiv, with a Preface by 
James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 
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which assumes a soul), he is sufficiently liberal of hope with respect 
to the new psychology (the psychology whose method is experimen- 
tal and physiological, “ psychology without a soul.”) He looks 
forward to the time when the science will “ succeed in determining 
the conditions of all mental action of whatever sort, as well of pure 
thought as of perception and movement; then psychology will be 
entirely physiological, and it will be well indeed” (p. 15). Tobe 
sure, before he closes the subject (p. 306), M. Ribot inadvertently 
admits that “the study of abstract concepts (time, number, etc.) 
falls outside the province of physiological psychology, and has 
been made incidentally only.” In passing we note the fact that 
Wundt, in writing (1884) a brief preface for the French transla- 
tion of his own great work on Physiological Psychology, corrected 
the false impression made by M. Ribot in his first edition of this 
book, as to the position in Germany of the experimental move- 
ment in psychology. “In Germany,” says Wundt, “there are a 
number of psychological directions profoundly at variance with 
each other, though their representatives agree in detesting experi- 
mental or physiological psychology, and in being inclined to 
consider the teaching of its principles and results as a sort of blas- 
phemy. They think of it as Dogberry did of thieves: ‘ For such 
kind of men, the less you meddle or make with them, why, the 
more is for your honesty.’” 

How wide is the divergence of view between M. Ribot and 
President McCosh as to what constitutes an acquaintance with 
this subject, may be learned by the following comparison of their 
opinions on a question of fact. The latter declares (Preface, p. 
xi.), that “the Scottish school has given attention to the same 
inlets (the senses physiologically considered); and its principal 
masters, Reid, Brown, and Hamilton were acquainted with the 
most advanced physiology of their day.” But in another work of 
his (Diseases of Memory, p. 38, note) tiie former affirms: “If 
any one wishes to behold the spectacle of a powerful and penetra- 
ting mind hampered by a bad method, let him read Sir William 
Hamilton’s remarkable study on ‘Latency.’ With his theory of 
the psychical faculties, and his willful neglect of physiology, he 
was unable to cope with such questions.” One wishes in general 
that M. Ribot would not rant so much. 

It must be admitted, then, that the spirit and manner of the 
author are not calculated to inspire the reader, who approaches the 
subject substantially ignorant of it, with confidence in him. The 
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trained student who is familiar with its literature, will know that 
M. Ribot is by no means the most trustworthy teacher of the new 
psychology. He is in no respect to be put upon the same level with 
any one of the four great names, an exposition of whose views 
occupies by far the larger portion of his pages,—namely Herbart, 
Lotze, Fechner, and Wundt. Curiously enough, none of these four 
has advocated “ psychology without a soul ;” and each one of them 
is decidedly pronounced in his metaphysical views. Herbart’s 
psychology is, as M. Ribot shows, mathematical; but then it is 
profoundly metaphysical. M. Ribot cannot be content to expound 
Lotze’s brilliant theory of “local signs” without remonstrating 
against the metaphysical tendencies of his method and spirit,—not 
the metaphysical character of this theory, as President McCosh 
seems to suppose. The prodigious work of Fechner was all 
undertaken and carried through in defense of a metaphysical 
theory : for Fechner did not simply, as the author of the Preface 
naively remarks, “ make some important observations as to the 
relation between the external excitation and the psychical percep- 
tions, and these have been tabulated.” Fechner bent all his 
energies to show that Weber’s law, as modified and amplified by 
himself, is an ultimate statement of the relation between the in- 
tensity of cerebral activities and the mind’s apperception of its 
own state, quantitatively considered ; and that, therefore, what 
we call matter and what we call soul are but two sides, as it were, 
of one and-the same reality. And Wundt, whom M. Ribot 
justly praises in high terms, closes his Grundzige der physiolo- 
gischen Psychologie with words like these: ‘“ What we call Soul 
is the inner Being of the same unity which we, externally con- 
sidered, regard as the body belonging to it. . . . Spiritual Being 
is the actuality of things, and its most essential property is devel- 
opment.” The soul is, in brief, what Leibnitz called it: “a mirror 
of the world.” 

But in spite of M. Ribot’s exaggerated manner, he has given us 
in this book an exposition, for the most part accurate, competent, 
and clear, of the views of the German Masters in modern experi- 
mental psychology. His detailed account (p. 114f.) of the con- 
flict between the empiristic and nativistic theories of perception is 
excellent; it ought to be sufficient to convince the most of a novice 
among its readers that the advocates of both theories have indeed 
gone far away from modified Realism as derived from Reid 
through Hamilton; and that M. Ribot is right in holding that such 
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Realism can be put into no shape compatible with modern experi- 
mental psychology. His exposition of Lotze’s theory of “local 
signs” is the more desirable, because this theory has been quite 
misapprehended by Bain and others, who manifestily know noth- 
ing of it from a thorough study of the original sources. We 
regret, however, that M. Ribot confined his account so exclusively 
to the form of Lotze’s theory found in the Medicinische Psycholo- 
gie, without sufficiently considering its later modifications. 

Although ordinarily a good and exact expositor, M. Ribot 
is not always careful to modulate his statements to the evidence. 
For example, the theory of the specific energies of the nerve-ele- 
ments is by no means to be dismissed so cavalierly (see p. 199). 
The discoveries in the temperature sense, the separation of “ cold- 
spots” and “ heat-spots,” and the distinguishing of both these from 
spots sensitive to pain and pressure, as well as not a few other 
modern discoveries, seem decidedly favorable to the truthfulness 
of some form, at least, of this theory. 

The chapter on Psychometry (vii.), or the “ Duration of Psychic 
Acts,” will doubtless be found among the most interesting to 
such as have no knowledge of the German originals, from which 
the account is made up. It is the more pity then that so many 
mistakes have crept into this chapter. One of them amounts to 
a blunder utterly destructive of all benefit from that section of 
the chapter. The reader should note that the headings of the 
classes of Associations, p. 279, are exactly reversed ; those called 
“Internal” should be set down as “ External,” and vice versa. 
This reversal makes the treatment of the subject absurd. But the 
mistake can scarcely (?) have been due to the translator; for a 
reference to the article in Wundt’s Philosophische Studien, from 
which the tables are taken, shows that probably the fact of the 
author of the article changing the order in which he there proposes 
to treat of these classes, accounts for their transposition here. 

For those who cannot command time or means for studying 
these subjects in the monographs to which M. Ribot refers, or can- 
not go through with the only one work which at present covers 
the entire ground (Wundt’s Physiologische Psychologie) this book 
will serve a valuable temporary purpose. We hope it may make 
a way for something better at no distant day. It is a certainly 
a good pioneer in this country. 

Of the translation, it need only be said that, since it is from a 
language, upon a subject, and of an author, where nothing remains 
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to be desired in clearness at least, it should not be, even in places, 
so awkward and hard to understand. What will the average 
reader make out of a sentence like the following (p. 85): “The 
excitation of any portion of the retina produces in the soul two 
corresponding states, the one determined to a color, the other to 
position relative to the point excited, which latter is itself rela- 
tively allied to that portion of the retina among its surrounding 
portions.” 


Tanis, Part I. (Zoan).*—Aside from explorations elsewhere, 
those of the Egypt Exploration Fund, of General Grenfell, one of 
its members, at Assouan, and of Maspero, in Egypt, attest the value 
and need of archeological research in disclosing or elucidating the 
history of nations. Indeed, archeology as a science is brilliantly 
illustrated in these labors and results; and the opening memoir 
of Petrie’s work at San, the Tanis of the Greeks and Zoan of the 
Bible, presents the ne plus ultra of scientific procedure and pub- 
lishment ; although the general reader will easily follow both the 
spade and the pen of the digger and writer, and many a youth 
appreciate the 24 photographic views, which Petrie himself took 
and are superior specimens of out-door art. The discovery of the 
sites of Pithom, and Naucratis, of the town Goshen, the locating of 
Buto and perhaps Cabasus, and the fruitful results from the exca- 
vations for historical study and the arts, are an important chapter 
in archelogical achievement. But a greater than these is the site 
of the metropolis of the Delta for two or three thousand years, 
where those Semitic monarchs, the Shepherd Kings, ruled for 
half a millenium, where Joseph’s Pharaoh dwelt and the tyrants 
of the brickmaking Hebrews gave their decrees—in whose neigh- 
borhood the Exodus began. 

Tanis, Part I, is consecutive, constructive or synthetic, sugges- 
tive and enumerative. Mariette, mostly by assistants, did some 
excavation at San, primarily for the Boolak Museum; so Petrie’s 
narrative begins with his work, locating each disclosure, and mak- 
ing the first authentic record of what Mariette here accomplished. 
His chronological and monumental sequence is clearly maintained ; 
with which the inter-illustrative evidences and monuments, found 
here and elsewhere, are introduced ; also timely allusions, and 

* Tanis, Part I. (Zoan). With nineteen plates and plans. Published by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund and sent to subscribers of not less than $5 to the explora- 
tions. (American Vice-president and Treasurer, Rev. W. OC. Winslow, Boston). 
Folio, pp. viii, 63. 
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schedules of money, weight, words, measurements, and the like. 
The language is simple, and the freedom from display of any 
kind, such as an exaggeration of labor and results, is a marked 
characteristic of the book. Space permits but few corroborations 
of these features, as they impress us. 

Mr. Petrie treats of San before, under, and after, the Empire— 
the last as Greek and Roman Tanis—of “ Bakakhuiu, the Lawyer 
of San”—whose house yielded fine Museum treasures—and of 
“Measurements and Tables,” valuable to students. Among the 
grander results, are the disclosures of the remains of the great 
temple—which measured “a thousand feet from end to end ”— 
of the huge wall of Pisebkhanu, “about 80 feet thick”; of the 
shattered colossus of colossi, the greatest monolithic figure known 
that of Rameses IT., approaching-an hundred feet in height; of the 
great pylon of Sheshonk III., and of a Greco-Egyptian Chapel. 
His comparison of the colossus as with other monoliths ; finding 
the upper part of the celebrated tablets of Tirhaka; bringing to 
notice a fragment of the colossus of Amenemhat II. bearing on 
the identity of San with Avaris, the stronghold of the Shepherd 
Kings; marking the site of the finding of the decree of Canopus ; 
bringing to light a fragment inscribed in a way to connect it with 
the Nehesi of the Turin papyrus, are examples of the constructive 
value and method of his book. His suggestive eye sees in the 
Hyksos inscriptions, always in a line down the right shoulder, 
the Semitic idea of honoring the right side or shoulder. His 
somewhat cataloguey lists of “ finds” for the museums are admir- 
able for reference, and of those of a Roman house he says: “‘ The 
possessions of Bakakhuiu give a key whereby to settle the age of a 
large part of the Roman remains so abundantly found over the 
whole of Egypt.” And as a specimen of the book’s clearness 
and facility for reference, the two unfolding maps or plans have 
numbers on the monumental remains, which refer to numbers in a 
table that enable the reader to instantly turn to the monument 
delineated on one of the twelve plates. Thus, plan 241 is inscrip- 
tion 62, vice versg ; inscription 17 is plan 86, vice versa. 

Judgment could be passed on one or two matters of philology, 
touching determinatives and signs and in a proper name or two. 
Professor Ebers has done this in his review in the Academy of 
March 6, in which he adds, “ Science will be still farther indebted 
to Mr. Petrie and to the Egypt Exploration Fund for acquisitions 
of the greatest value”—but Mr. Petrie is not one of the great 
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masters in text-reading (there is not one in America), and M. 
Naville, unsurpassed in the hieroglyphic, and M. Revillout, 
equalled only by Brugsch in the demotic, text, are editing the 
text in the plates of Tanis, Part I, for translationin Part JI. In 
metrology and topography, in practical archeology, combined 
with skill, tact, economy, surely Mr. Petrie has no superior, as 
his books on Geezah and Tanis, his explorations as reported at 
Naucratis, attest. Zanis will cause Semitic scholars to await the 
Hyksos investigations with deeper interest ; the Bible-studying 
public to rejoice over such thorough exploration at a great 
biblical site; Egyptologists to trust that historical gaps may be 
closed and important points settled; geographers to know more 
about the locale of the nomes and Delta sites ; students in ancient 
art to learn more of the relationships and commingling of Egyp- 
tian, Greek, and Roman arts; museums and those who collect to 
be thankful for many curios of historical value, secured and in 
prospective discovery at San. The book is accordingly a herald 
as a part of its mission, and a stimulant to larger interest in the 
undertaking it chronicles. In the words of Prof. J. P. Taylor, in 
the last Andover Review, it “is a pledge of larger giving and 
deeper study in a rewarding field,” the investment being in a 
“ virgin mine of classic and Biblical lore.” 
WILLiaM C. WINSLOW. 


Tue Smpiciry THat 1s 1x Curist.*—Nothwithstanding the 
fact that the leading word in the title of these sermons is “ sim- 
plicity,” the impression which they produce is quite as remark- 
able for its complexity. And yet the word simplicity is by no 
means a misnomer. A sermon of Dr. Bacon’s usually covers a 
narrow field. He sets before him a single aim and pursues it with 
great directness. He is clear, comprehensible, instructive. The 
first sermon, on “ The Simplicity of Repentance,” illustrates this 
characteristic; and as, in a literary point of view, it is perhaps 
the poorest sermon in the book, illustrates especially the danger 
attending it. The reader rises from its-perusal with some feeling 
of disappointment. There is a lack of varied wealth of thought. 
The sermon seems bare almost to meagreness. Still he finds that 
it is not soon forgotten. Its style is fresh after a manner of its 
own. The sermon gets at the heart of the matter, and its points 
are so made that they stick in the memory. 

* The Simplicity that is in Christ. Sermons to the Wcodland Church, Philadelphia. 
By Leoxarp Wootsey Bacon. (Funk & Wagnals, 1886). 
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We must also mention as tending towards simplicity the author’s 
remarkable success in keeping himself independent of the creeds, 
and in giving us the Christ of the gospels. We believe in creeds 
a great deal more, probably, than Dr. Bacon does. We believe in 
systematic theology as distinguished from a merely biblical the- 
ology. But a systematic theology lacks the two essential tests 
of legitimacy if it claims to be either authoritative or final. It is 





authoritative only as it is subject to the authority of the Bible; 
it is final, only as it is subject to the development of “ the general 
Christian consciousness,” (we are not afraid to use this term) 
in connection with the increasing study of the bible, and com- 
prehension of its spirit. As our limits forbid the use of quotations, 
and the affluence of striking passages, if we had the room, would 
render selection difficult, we must refer the reader to the “ letter 
dedicatory ” for some characteristic sayings of Dr. Bacon, on the 
subject of what he felicitously calls “hypergnosticism ;” and to 
the sermons themselves, for the proof of his avoidance of that 
fault. 

The well-known critical habit of mind of our author appears in 
this volume, as it cannot but appear in whatever comes from his 
pen. It is kept, for the most part, even carefully secondary to his 
main object, that of setting forth ‘‘ the simplicity that is in Christ.” 
Perhaps it should be acknowledged it is with a certain zest he 
shows up the errors that are in the way of simplicity—there is 
now and then a sharp word thrown in—but if one find the work 
at hand for him to be that he should be intolerent of intolerance, 
why should he not do it “heartily,” like any other work given 
him by the Lord to do? 

Simplicity and ingenuity are not generally regarded as correla- 
tive terms, but with the element of simplicity we have mentioned 
there is conjoined in some of Dr. Bacon’s sermons so extraordinary 
an ingenuity that we are at a loss to know which most to admire. 
The two sermons, out of the natural theology series, entitled'“ A 
Corollary of Evolution,” and “The Natural Theology of the 
Spleen,” are the best specimens of this; but it is a trait that fre- 
quently appears, adding an element of vaiue, and it may be fairly 
said of originality to this preaching.—This ingenuity is not at 
the expense of either logic or truth, but rather in the interest of 
both. If it is at the expense of anything it is dullness. The mind 
is kept in a condition of sustained interest, as point after point is 
made, and when the climax comes, it is apt to be with a power 
not anticipated. 
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The element of unexpectedness indeed, which is said to: be the 
secret of wit, is one of the features of the preaching in this vol- 
ume. It is a chief element in the effectiveness of both the really 
remarkable character sermons, “Jacob and Esau,” and “ Herod 
Penitent.” The conclusion is the legitimate result of all that has 
been said, and yet, when it comes, it is with increased power for 
the reason that it is not that which was expected. 

Comparing this with some other famous volumes of sermons 
that have recently appeared, it would be easy to multiply points 
of contrast. They tend more to theological discussion though not 
in our opinion unduly. Their form is more rhetorical and they 
are less instinct in every part with thought. They are perhaps 
inferior in their breadth of human sympathy. Towards the sor- 
rowing or those in any trouble Dr. Bacon is very tender, and in 
the offices of consolation his heart flows out warmly. Towards 
truth also in its largeness he is open, and would be counted as 
belonging—shall we say to “‘the broad school ?”—or is it to “the 
New Theology ?” we pass on the question which our author in 
“the letter dedicatory” so plaintively desires that somebody 
should answer. But to be to the same extent sympathetic with 
human nature in the vast complexity of its conditions; and to feel 
the pathos which is the one constant element underlying them, 
this is perhaps not to be expected of one whose natural bent is so 
largely that of criticism. 

On the other hand as regards the quality of “force” few can 
compare with him. This is the word that more than any other 
characterizes this volume. It is the natural result both of his 
peculiar habit of thinking, and of his remarkable style, partly his 
own by acquisition and partly inherited from his father. There 
are many passages in these sermons of great beauty; one in the 
sermon on “the Indwelling God” is of unsurpassed beauty ; but 
his strength is not here, it is iz his strength. Probably Dr. Ba- 
con would be as ready as any one to acknowledge the charm of 
thought like that of Philips Brooks, spiritual, pure, refined. Cer- 
tainly he would recognize the subtle analytic power, and peculiar 
grace of style of Dr. Munger. These are not his, but his thinking 
is more forcible than theirs; his thought and the expression of it 
is weightier. There is less of the delicacy of the stroke of Sala- 
din, more of the downrightness of that of Richard. And like 
Richard it is a sword he wields; it is no Thor’s hammer simply 


crushing its object. 
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We regard this volume then as presenting a distinct and pecu- 
liar type of preaching. It unites a marked, but not offensive, 
independence of creeds with a studied subjection to the authority of 
the gospel history, and the fair endeavor to enter into its spirit. 
It offers us discourses written carefully and with literary skill, 
but written to be preached, and adapted first of all to that end ; 
not overloaded with thought, but the result of a great deal of 
thought; clear, eloquent, convincing, helpful to honest seekers 
after the truth, and possessing in an unusual degree the attribute 
of force. 

There have been many volumes of sermons published in late 
years and of a great variety of excellence; but sermons of this 
peculiar type have been rare. We may add that sermous of the 
marked and original qualities of these will be always rare. 


Mecuanics anv Fairn.*—The tendency of the philosophy of 
to-day is to look at all things dynamically. This method has in- 
volved a widening of the mental view which is of great and 
increasing advantage, in many departments of thought, and in 
none more so than in the study of the relations existing between 
God and His material creation. Under this influence the mind 
is filled with the idea of a God who is a perpetual creator, per- 
vading, upholding, and directing all His works in the minutest 
details, rather than One who, having made His laws, leaves them 
to work out their predestined fulfillment. The student of nature 
finds a living God in creation, as his thought works from the 
seen to the unseen in search of a “Final Cause.” He need no 
longer be content with looking “through nature up to nature’s 
God,” or with seeing in nature “the garment of God;” the truth 
is being gradually revealed to the world that God, who is Force, 
Truth, Beauty and Love, interpenetrates all material forms of 
being. 

No one pretends that this is a newly revealed fact. It is older 
than the Greek philosophy ; it is the core of truth, overlaid with 
a disguising garment of human guesses, which has rendered Pan- 
theism attractive in all ages. But the Christian scientist of to. 
day, who is willing to advance slowly, and to accept no proposi- 
tion as true until it has stood the test of action and experiment, 
may hope to do his part towards freeing the world of that which 

* Mechanics and Faith: A study of Spiritual Truth in Nature. By CHaR.Es T. 
Porter. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


VOL, IX. 87 
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is false in the pantheistic idea. When he insists on the Divine 
immanence, and even when, coming down to details, he represents 
God as being in matter and acting through it, as man is én his | 
body and acts through it, he only emphasizes the teaching of the 
verbal revelation that God is “above all and through all and in 
you all.” 

“Force, truth, and beauty in nature are the manifestations or 
expressions of love.” In these words Mr. Porter indicates in his 
preface the line of thought which he pursues in “ Mechanics and 
Faith.” The central idea of the book is that all truth must be 
communicated to the human mind from the infinite mind by reve- 
lation, because, as man is constituted, reliable conclusions cannot 
be attained by guesses, or by the unaided light of reason. God 
reveals himself by a threefold method, adapted to the threefold 
nature of man. The spiritual revelation shows us God as Love. 
The physical revelation manifests him as Force, Truth, and 
Beauty, of all of which Love is the essential root. The verbal 
revelation confirms and corroborates the conclusions which have 
been drawn from the former sources, and while thus in a manner 
auxiliary to them is indispensable to the right understanding of 
them. It is not asked that one method of revelation should prove 
another, but that each should be in harmony with all, as emana- 
ting from the same source, and having the same object to accom- 
plish. 

In each mode of revelation the knowledge of spiritual realities 
is conveyed to us by recognition. ‘“ Force is pereeived by recog- 
nition..... Through similarity of effects produced we recognize 
force as the act of a being, an act similar to efforts which we are 
conscious of having made ourselves..... The other spiritual real- 
ities, truth, beauty, and love, are revealed to our minds in the 
‘same way, or by recognition. Like force, they are of a nature in- 
capable of being apprehended through our physical organs of per- 
ception merely. In some way, and in some degree, we certainly 
become aware of their existence. How do we come to have such 
cognitions? We obtain them in a manner similar to that in 
which we obtain our knowledge of force. Through similarity of 
manifestation in outward act, or visible or audible expression, we 
recognize that which we are conscious of experiencing ourselves. 
.... In addition to this, we also recognize that which is like 
to our ideal, that is, which is like in kind, only transcending in 
degree, that of which we are capable ourselves.” 
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The lack of this faculty of recognition is frequently acknowl- 
edged to be the cause of unbelief. Perception, not reason, is at 
fault. Here mechanical science comes in as a valuable aid, be- 
cause, dealing with manifestations of spirit in matter, it appeals 
to the outward as well as to the inward sense. It aids in form- 
ing a conception of the eternal changelessness of the Divine na- 
ture, of the inseparable relations between cause and effect. “The 
universe rests on the eternal uniformity of the conduct and mo- 
tives of God.” 

Mr. Porter suggests several directions in which mechanical 
science is calculated to exercise a valuable influence over the 
thought of the world, as it strives to solve the great problems 
affecting the relations of the human and the Divine. (a) It dis- 
closes to mankind the real criterion of truth. “ Repeated experi- 
ment and observation constitute the only mode by which the 
teaching of mechanical science can be either established or as- 
sailed.” Such experiments are “nothing less than appeals made 
in the only possible way, and in the way obviously appointed 
directly to the source of truth, the Divine Being, who through 
this method reveals to men the changeless modes of his own ben- 
eficent activity.” (+) Under its infiuence the fetters of human 
authority fall to the grounc. “In this respect no distinction is 
to be drawn between physical and spiritual truths. The relations 
of the individual to the infinite source of all truth are just as 
direct, and the absence of relations to his fellow men just as com- 
plete in the case of spiritual truth, as they obviously are in the 
cease of physical truth.” (c) Superstition and mechanical science 
cannot exist side by side. “It is the science which penetrates to 
the causes of phenomena, it developes the knowledge of force in 
its unvarying and beneficent activity. In the place of irrational 
fancies and delusions it supplies reasonable and correct methods 
of enquiry, and habits of thought based upon and guided by fixed 
laws.” (d) It destroys the delusion that truth is to be attained 
by speculative methods. “All its conclusions must be based on 
evidence wholly outside the individual Before the tests of 
truth which mechanical science employs all preconceptions and 
prejudices, all influence of association or of education, all mere 
words, all pride of opinion or place, all conceit as to anything 
that may strike the mind favorably,—all these things that so 
darken the understanding, and render it incapable of apprehend- 
ing truth are at once and forever swept away..... ‘Thus saith 
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the Lord’ is the only declaration to which it yields assent. For 
the most part unconsciously, but none the less really on that 
account, and none the less trustingly the engineer listens for the 
voice of God, Whenever this voice is clearly heard declaring 
physical truth, it is recognized with gladness.” He builds on a 
sure foundation who searches after all truth in the same spirit 
and by the same means. 

It is not necessary to look far into Mr. Porter’s book to see 
how deep and real is the connection between these two appar- 
ently dissimilar subjects of Mechanics and Faith. The higher 
teachings of the physical revelation are supported by the verbal 
revelation in every particular. These teachings may be summed 
up in the author’s own words: 


** First.—The uniformity of the Divine conduct, and the eternal 
changelessness of the Divine purposes. 

** Second.—The certainty of the accomplishment of all the purposes of 
God. 

‘* Third.—The gradual manner, often nearly or quite insensible, in 
which the eternal purposes of God move onward to their accomplish- 
ment. 

** Fourth.—Every Divine purpose, small as well as great, requires the 
codperation of many and diverse agencies. 

‘* Fifth.—All suitable agencies are uniformly observed to be in per- 
petual and harmonious activity, accomplishing every purpose of God.” 


E. 8S. Honey. 








